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BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR EVERY GRADE 
FAMOUS TALES AND MYTHS GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 


Lane’s Stories for Children, . . $ .25 Krout’s Alico’s Visit to the Hawaiian Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables, .3* for Little Americans, . . . § .40 
Old Greek Stories, .. . - -45 Shaw’s People of Other Lands, . . .30 Stories of American Life and = 
Old Stories of the East, . . . .45 Discoverers and Explorers, Adventure, . . .. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, . .35  Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies, .25 @uerber’s Story Thirteen Colonies, .65 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories, . . . .45 (Garpenter’s Geographical Readers: Story of the Great Republic, . . .65 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children, .40 A, OS ESS COR Story of the English,. . , . . .65 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights, .. . . .60 North America, Story of the Chosen People, . . .60 
Story of Troy,. . .. . .60 South America, . . . .60 Story of the Greeks, . . . . .60 
Story of Hneas, . .. . .45 Story of the Romans, .. . . .60 
Story of Ulysses, . . . . .60 NATURE STUDY Clarke’s Story of Cesar, . . . . .45 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, . . . . .50 Holder’s Stories of Animal Life, $ .60 


PATRIOTIC AND MORAL 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Oities, . . .50 Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 


Scott’s Kenilworth, ..... . .50 Neighbors, . . «+ 50 Markwick & Smith's The True Citizen, .60 
Quentin Durward, . . . . .50 Dana’s Plants and Their Children, .65  Pergons’s Our Country in Poem and 
Talisman, . .. . . . . .50 Needham’s Outdoor Studies, , . . .40 Prose, 


Teachers are cordially tnvited to give these books a careful consideration before 
ordering for the coming year. Copics sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
RICHARDSON. The American Music System : Smith’s Intermedial Penmanship: 
Macic Paste 1 Writing Primer, Practice Books, 
Monteith’s Natural History Readings: 
& Rix’s Songs of School and Flag (New). Two Books of Third Reader pawl ¥ 
| Spalding & Moore’s Language Spellers: | Appletons’ Reading Charts, i 
COMPAN Y, Part One -- For Primary Grades. Natural History Charts, 
135 Fi th Part Two -- For Grammar Grades. Primary Language Charts, 
if Avenue, Ideal Vertical Copy Books. Drawing Compasses, etc., etc., etc. 
New York. Correspondence invited. Address RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROM MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Ph.D., Iustructor in Boston University, and Superintendent of Schools, Wellesley, Mass, 
I am very glad to have a chance to speak a word in favor of the Nicuons’s ARITHMETICS. ur satisfaction increases with their 
use. You may say that we have more satisfaction with Nichols’s Arithmetic than we have with any other that we ever used, and now 
consider any other atithmetics as side shows. We have based our work, and the problems of the grades, entirely as the work is laid out 


in the Nichols’s Graded Lessons. Weirsiey Hrs, Nov. 26, 1900. 
grade GHOLS'S GRADED LESSONS are in seven books, A sample of any THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Cuicago. 
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THE PROOF SUPREMACY 


is shown by the large volume of business done the past season by 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


Writing Pads, Tablets, and Educational Papers. 


HAVE YOU EVER USED 


ACME EDUCATIONAL PAPERS ? 


If not, write for samples and prices. 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


SALESROOM: OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
No. 302 Broadway, Room 206, N. Y. | North 9th St, and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FE R E E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our eatalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postasre 6 cents. Acvertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc., etc.. at Wholesale Prices. All 
books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 


Gillott’s 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Numbers 10465 and 106 


~ §mooth—Durable— Fluent 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 


and sent free of charge. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, VERTICULAR PEN / 


266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


WITHTEN DAY SFREE WEARING 
‘ee «= TRIAI 
m=furnish the genuine and 
= ahd only HEIDELBERG ALTERNAT- 
{NG CURRENT ELECTRIC BELTS 
to any reader of this paper. 
Ne money in advance; very low 
\ compa 
other treatments. Cures when all other elec- 
janees and remedies fail. QUICK PuRE for 
more than ailments. ONLY SURE CURE for al 
diseasés, weaknesses and disorders. For complete 
sealed confidential ‘BUCK eut this ad out and mail te us, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


PETS “i. FREE 
KINDS 
If you wish any of the animals below, prompt 
action is necessary on your part: Angora Cats, 
Dolaees Hares, Monkeys, Parrots, Canary Birds, 


Mocking Birds, Goldfinches, Japanese Robins, 
Larks, together with fancy cages. Rabbits, 


{ in your own home, we 


7, 


7" 
estan highest forms, nicely displayed in 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 


grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


BOSTON »° CHIGAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Coisipamn, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Squirrels, Shetland Ponies, Guinea Pigs, Ferrets, 
Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums and Fancy Gold Fish. 

We have reserved a stock of animais of the 
finest eee and breeding, which we are about to 
distribute FREE for the benefit of our business, 
and every person answering this advertisement 
promptly may secure any of the many animals in 


A GOOD 


THING! 


which we deal, some of wich we mention above 
for your selection. The stock raised from these 
animaljs is to be offered to us, at your lowest cash 
price, hefore they are so'd. This is a condition of 
our Offer. 

We Start You in a Profitable Business. 


This ie a great gene if taken advantage of 
atonce to start in a paying business without in- 
vesting a single penny for the animals. 

As at illustration of the money to be made in 
raising animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth 
from $25.00 to $100.00 each, and are easy to raise. 
Beigian Hares may be raised in an attic or cellar, 
or small city back yard without difficalty. They 
breed from ten to twelve ata time, six times a 
year, and sell for wy fabulous prices, and 
service alone from a g buck is worth $25.00. 
Large profits are easily and quickly made by those 
who begin now. We want no money with your 
reply to this advertisement. Simply write us and 
say what you desire—a ir of animals, birds, or 
aquarium. Give your full address, together with 
the name of the Express Company to ship by, and 
We pay express charges 


A 


Che 


Boston Binder 


sa when want 
Address 


Dept. 280, Animal Worl i, 248 W. 23d St., New York. 


“Journal of ducation” will secure a 
year’s subscr ption free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Boston. Massa. 


” NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


same. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed adesire fo 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EDUCATION” 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


E will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
— = sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 

: JOURNAL, and 1 ; cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and pac 


to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


printed on the front 


Our New Hinder 


ing. Or it will be 
Given F'ree 


PNOT iSM and Magnetism 
HY taught privately. 
Send 2%. for 112 page book, Sample magazine free. 
Ww. A.Birnes, 05 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON.. 


ceive YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Eex- 
. Write quick for particulars, 


unneces: 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LARK & Co., 4th an 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epvucation, ever alert to the desires of 
T its subseribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest amt publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves, 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, . Size, 22x30 
MADONNA Di SAN SIsTI (by om poy Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, . 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ; 22x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, .. 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 

In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
cutting out the one needed, sending 
it direct to the 


HE new process employed gives the gen- 

uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions 
ook like genuine oi] paintings. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 SomzrsztT Strext, Boston. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


(b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 


tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(c) ‘To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 

(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JOURNAL oF EpvucaTIon 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


ec eevee 


No. 2. 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion fo the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 


Lnclosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


j FREE ELECTRIC BELT OFFER 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 


AMONG THE BEST IN THE WORLD. GREAT ADVANCE IN RECENT YEARS. 


1 have never enjoyed.a day of school visiting more 
than one recently spent in New York city. It was 
ihe greatest revelation of my fifteen years among the 
«chools of the United States. In school buildings, 
in methods and spirit, in modernness of appoint- 
ments, in selection of teachers, in salaries, in pen- 
sions, in evening schools, in use of schoolhouses for 
the good of the community, in playgrounds, play 
jasements, and play roofs, all in all, there is no large 
city in the country, if, indeed, there is in the world, 
that is superior to New York city. 

‘he new school buildings were the first surprise. 
‘There are still many of the very old and very poor 
juildings, but even in these there is a freshness 
through new desks or new blackboards, brightened 
walls, or new windows, and always through pictures 
or exhibition of school work, so that they have no 
such look as they did five years ago. 

The beautiful new building for public school No. 

> did not surprise me, for it is in a growing, gilt- 
edged portion of the city, where they must have new 
juildings and where they will have the best of every- 
thing. Even here they are very economical of space. 
Nowhere else outside of New York and the environ- 
ment does one find such economy of space. ‘To one 
used to the schoolhouses of ‘other cities, with large 
hallways and wholly separate rooms, it seems very 
strange to see so beautiful a building with such a 
wee bit of room for passageways, and to see six full- 
fledged schoolrooms where not more than four could 
be made elsewhere, and especially to see with what 
unaccountable ease the whole six can be made into 
one. 

li was in public school No. 5, girls’ department, 
under the Yuidance of the principal Miss E. C. 
Schoonmaker, that I saw the most attractive, varied, 
brief Friday morning exercises that I have ever seen. 
As by magie the six rooms became one magnificent 
hall, and without any waste of time one room after 
another recited quotations from their author, sang 
in chorus or solo, or had a flag oration. Each room 
has its special author, or authors, which is now quite 
common, and they memorize so much from each that 
in the eight school years the mind is remarkably 
well equipped with important selections from the 
inasters of England and America. 

Miss Schoonmaker has a very large blank book in 


which she has kept all correspondence regarding her — 


school and her connection with it. Nowhere have I 
xcen such a vivid and important history of any 
school as one reads in the mere documents, corre- 
~pondence, programmes, and newspaper clippings 
about this school and its teacher. 

It was ten miles from school No. 5 to school No. 
iGO. and it was 4,000 miles from the birthplace of 
ihe parents of the children in the former to the 
hirthplace of the parents of the children in 
the latter. No. 5 is among rolling suburban hills, 
with broad avenues, spacious grounds, and attrac- 
tive homes. No. 160 is on a low plain, with streets 
ne wider or better than lanes; in horrible condition 
“s to pavement and sidewalks, with not one Ameri- 
(an, Irish, or German citizen in five hundred. The 
‘ight was not new to me, but it was no less astonish- 
‘az that there could be such a spot in midday in any 
\merican city as that near Rivington and Suffolk 
streets. So thickly packed is the population, so 
ibundant are the children, that within sight of No. 
'}0 and almost within a stone’s throw are nine 
‘ther large schoolhouses, some of them with more 
‘han 3,000 ehildren. I stood on the corner of 
‘ouverneur street and Bast Broadway when school 
|l\ was dismissed, seeing more than 3,000 children 
lded- to the population of those already packed 
“treets, and it was all done so quickly and quietly 
‘hat it challenged my admiration. Of course such 


schoolhouses have to be built with a view to getting 
the pupils into the streets without crushing the 
population already there. For this purpose this 
schoolhouse, like other very large ones, is like the 
letter H, which provides vast possibilities for exit. 

The new schoolhouses on the lower East Side, 
where 160 and 147 are located, are really better than 
many of those in the aristocratic neighborhood. 
School No. 160, for instance, is in as poor a part of 
the city as can be found, and yet it is a beautiful 
building. The vast basement, almost wholly above 
ground, is divided into two great playrooms with 
cement floors, and these are open to the children 
practically all the year round. From October to 
April one of them is used nearly every night for free 
lectures for the people. The upper story is wholly 
given over to modern ideas,—a first-class library 
and reading room, which it would be difficult to 
match in any elementary school in the land outside 
of New York city, a finely appointed cooking school- 
room, an equally well appointed sewing schoolroom, 
a vast and athletically appointed gymnasium. I 
have never seen the equal of this upper story in any 
elementary school building. The roof is divided 
into two large playgrounds with wire nettings. One 
is for boys, one for girls. Each is provided with 
basket ball appointments. Think where this build- 
ing is situated, what it is, what it means to these 
children, for the roof, as well as the basement, are 
for them all the year round, and above all, think 
what it means for New York and America ten or fif- 
teen years hence. The non-intellectual features are 
no less important to these children than the scholas- 
tic, which are by no means ignored. 

In the neighborhood of these ten schoolhouses is 
the largest of the famous playgrounds, corner of 
Norfolk and East Broadway. It occupies four 
‘locks or small squares, each of which was covered 
with the worst buildings, representing the darkest 
slum life in the city. Now in place of these filthy 
rookeries are four grand playgrounds, open to all the 
children of the slums. Standing in the presence of 
the vast throng of children enjoying these play- 
grounds, one feels like raising his hat and speaking 
reverently the name of Jacob Riis, to whom the city 
is chiefly indebted for all this new movement. 

The new ways and means of choosing teachers and 
providing for their being placed on the list of tenure 
teachers is so interesting that more than the limits 
of this article would be required for it. 

The story of the increase of.salaries, by which the 
city deals more justly with them than ever before, 
has already been told in the Journal. 

The pension scheme, however, deserves a word at 
this time. The receipts of the excise or license 
hoard of the city is $6,000,000, and of this five per 
cent., or $300,000, goes annually to the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. Women may retire after thirty years 
and men after thirty-five years of service, and receive 
half salary for life, provided that no one shall re- 
ceive more than $1,000. ‘This in all its bearings 
and proposed modifications will be the grandest pen- 
son plan in the country. ; 

Grouping all that I have seen and have come to 
know of modern New York education I am im- 
pressed with two evident purposes,—make for the 
children a happy school home, for the teachers satis- 
factory and comfortable conditions for their work. 


While I live, I trust that I shall have my trees, 
my peaceful idyllic landscape, my free country life, 
at least half the year; and while I possess so much 
. . . I shall own one hundred thousand shares in the 
Bank of Contentment.—Bayard Taylor. 


HANGING BARDEEN, BLODGETT, AND 
WINSHIP. 

It was in Syracuse. Superintendent Blodgett, 
C. W. Bardeen, and A. E. Winship were visiting 
schools under the guidance of the first-named. The 
principal was a woman, the most enthusiastic woman 
I have ever seen, and that is saying much. She has 
taught school, lo, these many years. It was in the 
third ‘grade, little people of nine and ten years of 
age. Mrs. C. clapped her hands in exuberant 
fashion, saying, Are you glad to see these nice 
gentlemen? and she raised her hands ecstatically as 
they shouted. 

“They'd be just as ready to say they’d like to see 
us hung,” said Superintendent Blodgett. 

Like a flash she turned and in the same ecstatic 
way clapped her hands and said, “Would you like to 
see these nice gentleman hung?” and she waived her 
hands upward as though she would like to see them 
hung, and the children shouted “Yes.” There is a 
bit of child study for you. 

In justice to the school, it should be said that the 
older children of independent thought were not 
caught by it, and further that New York has had no 
hanging since they were babies, and probably only 
the older ones had any idea what it was to be hung. 
Nevertheless it illustrates how much hypnotism 
there is in the world. 


NATURE STUDY.— PAST, PRESENT, 
FUTURE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT LOUIS P. NASH, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


It seems to me we have come to a halt in our 
progress along this road. ‘There is no longer the 
enthusiasm and vigorous growth of a few years ago. 
We need a new baptism of the spirit. 

The work of the earlier days, a dozen or fifteen 
years. ago,—how interesting it was! It had not as 
yet been reduced to any system. Everybody was 
working out certain ideas as best he could. Some 
worked chiefly with the study of plants, some took 
animal life, some took minerals and rocks. Nobody 
knew much about it; everybody was free to blaze a 
path for himself; only we all saw that here was a 
most glorious application of that fundamental prin- 
ciple denominated object-teaching, as old as the 
human mind, developed by Pestalozzi, exploited here 
by Barnard and Sheldon, always resting at the very 
foundation of all good teaching. 

There was in those days no established plan of 
work; often it was as new to the teacher as to the 
pupils; and that was one really excellent thing 
about it. 

We know all about arithmetic and grammar, and 
we reach down to pull the poor children upward— 
often pull them up as it were by the hair, with harsh 
treatment, with tears, and suffering. But here was 
a subject about which the teacher knew nothing. 
She had to get down with the children into the at- 
titude of the learner. And in sympathy and love 
and the search together for knowledge of the truth, 
there was a new and beautiful kind of work. 

Very early it was perceived that drawing was an 
essential part of this study, and just as fast as color 
work and painting have been introduced, these have 
joined forces. Drawing and nature study have 
helped each other. Drawing and painting are indis- 
pensable in any right development of nature study; 
and, on the other hand, whoever will look back and 
see what drawing was, and then will look to see how 
drawing has been changed, must agree that nature 
study has been a powerful factor in the movement 
that has regenerated the drawing. 

It was early seen, too, that nature study would 
furnish the best possible foundation for language 
study. We all see now how much better it is to 
give the children some thoroughly interesting 
matter to write, than merely to consider the form. 


Pupils do better when they are interested; they have 
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occasion to say things, and they may then be most 
usefully instructed in the best manner of saying 
them. So these three, language, nature study, and 
drawing, have gone hand-in-hand, and they will con- 
tinue so to do. 

The enthusiasm of the few was contagious. 
People began to look and inquire: What is ele- 
mentary science, or nature study?. And what is it 
good for? So, as apostles, the enthusiasts traveled 
up and down, spreading their doctrines. When this 
conference came to be formed, nature study had be- 
come a subject of sufficient importance to have a de- 
partment all to itself. The city of Quincy ap- 
pointed a special supervisor for the subject; and we 
all know the excellent work that Miss Brassill has 
done. 

I suppose that was the inevitable next step, to 
take the work in nature study, and organize it, and 
get it into shape to be dealt out in lessons day after 
day, and bring it into regular line, like the rest of 
the school work. That is the unfortunate condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day. We have taken 
our nature study and formalized it. Now we have 
a definite course of study in nature study. When a 
quarter of eleven comes, the teacher gives a lesson 
in nature study, not because she is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm about something that she wants to 
study with her children, but simply because the hour 
has arrived for that task; just as at a quarter of ten 
she called out the spelling words to be written in the 
little books. It is the same poor, old, humdrum, 
dry-as-dust spirit. I have seen lessons in nature 
study that were enough to make you go away and 
weep, if that would do any good. 

There is an awful sense of distance, of helpless- 
ness, that comes over you when you see such work. 
You realize that a teacher is ten million miles away 
from the possibility of teaching or knowing or car- 
ing one nameable thing- about nature; that she is 
simply murdering the possibilities of the future in 
those young minds. There comes down upon you 
with sickening power the sense of the utter futility 
of trying to say or do anything at all to better the 
thing. It can’t be done. 

They used to come to me ten years ago, and say, 
“What books do you advise us to get?” I used to 
say, “There are no books. Go and see something, 
and then teach it to your children. If you can’t see 
anything, then stick to your multiplication table 
and your irregular verbs and the rest!” 

Well, that day is past, and we have a variety of 
books on nature study. 

There is a tremendous pressure in the public 
schools to formalize everything; to reduce it to a cer- 
tain accustomed shape, such as we have learned to 
think convenient and proper for public school use. 
When the teacher has a lesson on the fringed gen- 
tian, the pupils draw and paint the flower, write a 
composition, memorize Bryant’s poem, yet all the 
while there is never a fringed gentian in sight; not 
a pupil in the class knows where they grow, or how 


’ to look for them; not one would know them if they 


should find them; then poor nature study is re- 
duced to the same wooden-Indian condition that so 
many other studies have so long and so proudly occu- 
pied. 

Going through the motions, my dear friends! 
There’s a good deal of it in courts and camps, in the 
law’s majestic impudence, in the doctor’s solemn 
deliberations; and there’s some of it in the schoois. 
But when you get down to the farm and the anvil, 
to the machine-shop and the mine, then you find 
actuai business, and pretense will not go far. The 
spirit of sincerity, of actual contact with the living 
truths of the world, ought to fill and inspire our 
work in nature study. 

Nature study is not a subject to be studied at 
school, as arithmetic is a subject; it is a principle, an 
attitude on the part of the teacher, and therefore on 
the part of the pupil. The sooner we stop asking a 
teacher to lead in nature study, unless her heart and 
mind are filled with the love of nature, the better for 
the children. I look to see the drawing help us a 
good deal. Drawing is a young giant in our schools, 
free and growing freely, doing splendid work, to 
teach us all to aspire. It is in the atmosphere of 
freedom, utterly opposed to dead formalism, that 
nature study must thrive. It will thrive; I haven’t 


lost my faith in its value, nor in the glory of its 
future. I say it is not a subject to be taught, be- 
cause it is far more; it isa kind of study that will 
lead our children to knowledge, to inspiration, to the 
love of truth, giving greater value to all the schoo] 
subjects. 

In the meantime, certain good things have surely 
been accomplished. The very fact that nature study 
has become a familiar term implies the recognition 
on all hands of the truth that knowledge is to be 
had, not alone from books, but that the book of 
nature is at hand, too, and merits attention. 

The idea of bringing things other than books to 
school is making its way, and may be said to have 
become not altogether strange to the people. We 
see plants and shells and leaves in the schoolroom, 
school gardens, and pet animals and aquaria. Some 
people are pleased, some are contemptuous; some 
accept the state of affairs with sorrowful resignation, 
and remark that “Schools are different now-a-days.” 
Schools are different; and, please God, they are 
going to be more different. I saw them make butter 
the other day at the kindergarten; they are building 
and shingling a house. One teacher set a hen in the 
basement, and it was a delight unspeakable to her 
children. All this is good teaching, which would 
have seemed strange a few years ago. 

The idea of taking a whole school out for trips, es- 
pecially geographical trips, is making some headway. 
To the extent indicated in these three points, a revo- 
lution or an evolution has been wrought by this 
principle of nature study. But right now we are in 
a hard and dangerous place. Part of the early glory 
and promise has died out. We need to lift up our 
minds to higher encouragement. Let us not be be- 
guiled by too easy, formal, usual schoolroom 
methods. Let us stick to the real thing, to the 
knowledge and the love of the world as it actually is. 

First of all, let us encourage our children to love 
life and its manifestations. They don’t need to be 
taught,—they naturally love life—but they do need 
to be reminded, sometimes to be warned. Let us 
bring into the school and into the lives of the chil- 
dren a care for all living things. An aquarium, a 
place to bring out insects, a garden, let us have these 
at school. On the other side is the matter of send- 
ing children to study birds and insects, and trees, 
and all manifestations of life out-of-doors. Few 
are so situated that this cannot be done. Teach 
children not to kill, but to help to make alive. 
They can get into sympathy with wild creatures, and 
grow in the spirit of help. 

A poor old scraggy tree was left so near a school- 
house that one hollow limb reached to within twenty 
feet of a window. A pair of bluebirds built in the 
hollow. The children eagerly watched the nesv 
from the window; and every morning when the chil- 
dren sang, the bluebirds would pipe up and sing with 
them. I don’t know just what spirit of sympathy 
prompted those little birds to sing, but I do know 
that it was a wonderful lesson and stimulus in the 
lives of those children. 

(;oing to a certain school one day, I was just in 
time to walk along with a whole group of children. 
They asked if I wanted to see a nest; and there, in a 
little clump of shrubs, was a brown thrush, sitting 
on her eggs. As the children parted the leaves, not 
six inches above her head, the bird looked up at 
them, but never stirred. More than two hundrea 
children knew of that nest, and eagerly watched for 
the little birds to appear. They cared to see the 
beautiful aspect of unfolding life, and to see it more 
abundantly. That is the true spirit that should ani- 
mate our nature study. We began, fifteen years ago, 
too much in the spirit of analysis. We have been 
led to see that it is not the flower pulled to pieces, 
not the bird stuffed and set on a perch, that is most 
valuable for study. It is the growing plant, the 
butterfly flitting over the field; it is the charm and 
the glory of life that is most uplifting; and that is 
precisely what the children are eager to see. Man is 
the crown and the epitome of all organic life. He 
can sympathize with every form of life, because in 
his own person he has passed through all forms. 
He should not lose sympathy with his kind; and all 
are of his kind. 

I think that the idea of sending children out to 
see things will be largely developed. We bring some 


things to the school; but in so doing, we isolate 
them from their natural habitat, and we rob them of 
half their beauty. 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from Heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder-bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to me eye. 

—Emerson. 

In the Chicago institute, where Colonel Parker 
hopes to work out an ideal of teaching, it is to be 
lessons in the morning and field work in the after- 
noon. Flowers never can be so lovely as just where 
they grow. Everything is lovely as it grows; every- 
thing loses by being dragged out of its place. So I 
think we shall learn by and by to study nature by 
going where nature is. We shall paint and draw 
and describe the birds and flowers of course; but our 
chief aim will be to enter into sympathy with them 
in their own natural life. 

So our nature study will go with us all the way 
from the kindergarten as long as education con- 
tinues. We shall rise, through the study of plants 
and animals, to the knowledge of human life; to 
know what these bodies of ours are; how they are 
kept beautiful and orderly. Higher still, to see 
how the soul grows sweet and holy within. There is 
a place and a use, too, for the laws of inorganic life. 
We must know something of gravitation, of fluid- 
pressure, of crystallization, of chemical action, of 
combustion; we need an understanding of these be- 
fore we can understand what we should know of the 
processes of organic life. 

My dream for the future is of a nature study that 
shall lead the children into love and sympathy with 
every form of life; so that their own lives may be 
informed and filled with the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
noble lines:— 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that too often lie too deep for tears. 

So the ..udy of nature shall grow onward and up- 
ward as the child grows; it shall teach more and 
more of the meaning of life,—plant-life, animal, 
human life, up to the expending life of the soul; into 
all truth, all steadfastness, faithfulness, honesty. 
It shall teach, in the measure of the children’s grow- 
ing strength, the faithful laws of matter, by which 
the world stands. It shall teach the growing mind 
to see, and the growing heart to love the liberty that 
consists in law, faithfully learned and obeyed. 
There is a danger, in this age of freedom, that liberty 
may degenerate into license. To guard against this 
danger, let us learn and teach the knowledge that 
law is the supreme fact of the universe, and that true 
liberty is found only in conformity thereto. 

Most of all, our nature study needs the spirit of 
reverence. This is a spirit that is lacking among 
the people. I find in pupils who come to me for dis- 
cipline an utter lack of respect. They do not re- 
spect themselves, nor their own possibilities; they do 
not respect constituted authority; they do not re- 
spect the great laws, which fix morality, which are 
God’s laws, and by which alone can any true suc- 
cess be won. We must teach respect, reverence. 
We must first have it in ourselves. The teacher 
should bow in holy awe before the divine mystery of 
life. All her heart and her life are bent to so de- 
velop the souls of her children that they shall rever- 
ence this miracle, old.as the world, yet ever new. 
This supreme lesson of reverence in the presence of 
the mystery of life is best of all expressed in Tenny- 
son’s song:— 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could nnderstand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Superintendent J. M. K., Murfreesboro, Tenn. : 
Every copy of the Journal is an inspiration to me, 
and is closely, eagerly read. Many papers and jour- 
nals reach my desk, but few of them, if any, are so 
helpful to me in my work as the Journal of Education: 
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MOUNT VERNON ECHOES. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


It used to be said in Greece that the people are known 
by the men they crown. This is true, and for this reason 


the birthday of Washington should universally be cele-. 
prated in America. All schools should repeat the lesson - 


of the life of the great defender of liberty on that day. 

Arrange an exercise of Washington’s best thoughts and 
the noblest tributes that have been paid to his character. 
Call the exercise ‘“Mt. Vernon’s Bells,” or, if it be not con- 
venient to use a bell or bells, “The World’s Tribute to 
Washington.” 

DECORATIONS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

Place on the wall a picture of Washington, and as 
many pictures of the heroes of the Revolution as possible, 
and write upon the blackboard, or on paper, the follow- 
ing inscription, from “The Mount Vernon Tribute” :— 

WASHINGTON, 


The Defender of His Country, the Founder of Liberty, 
The Friend of Man. 
History and Tradition Are Explored in Vain for a Par- 
allel to His Character. 
In the Annals of Modern Greatness 
He Stands Alone. 
And the Noblest Names of Antiquity 
Lose Their Lustre in His Presence. 
Born the Benefactor of Mankind, 
He United All the Qualities Necessary 
To an Illustrious Career. 
Nature Made Him Great; 
He Made Himself Virtuous. 
His Highest Ambition the Happiness of Mankind, 

His Noblest Victory the Conquest of Himself, 
Bequeathing to Posterity the Inheritance of His Fame, 
And Building His Monument in the Hearts of His 

Countrymen, 

He Lived the Ornament of the Bighteenth Century, 

And Died Regretted by a Mourning World. 

The above “tribute,” found at Mt. Vernon, was written 
by an unknown hand. 

For the sake of picturesqueness, let the bell in the 
tower strike three or more times before each recitation, 
and the striking of the bell be followed by the music of 
patriotic songs on the piano or organ. A bar of steel 
struck by a hammer may take the place of a bell. 

OUTLINE. 

Peal of bells. 

Music—‘“‘Hail, Columbia!” 

Let the school sing:— 

“Sound, sound the trump of fame! 

Let Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause! 

Let every clime, to freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear; 

With equal skill, with steady power 

He governs in the fearful hour 

Of horrid war, or guides with ease 

The happier time of honest peace. 

Firm, united let us be, 

Rallying round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find.” 
Reading of the compact of the Mayflower by a pupil. 
Reading of the preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence by a pupil, and the last part of Washington’s 
farewell address by another pupil. 

Bells and music—‘“Hail to the Chief.” 

MOUNT VERNON’S GARDEN. 

Teacher—“Washington, like Cincinnatus, retired from 
the defense of his country to the farm. He hung up 
his sword on his arrival at Mount Vernon, and expressed 
the wish that it might remain among the implements of 
husbandry as an emblem of peace. He assembled in 
Mount Vernon’s garden a company of the wisest and best 
men of the times to consider how to make peace perpetual 
among the states, the result of which was the supreme 
court, which suggests a high court of nations for the 
peace of the world. 

“At the foot of Mount-Vernon’s garden was once set a 
bell, that pealed out as the boats passed by, that the 
travelers on the Potomac might recall the counsels of 
Washington: It was a beautiful thought. Our bell to- 
day will ring out for the same purpose. Let it call to 
the stage some of our young people, who will recall noble 
things that Washington said, and will rehearse what 
Some of the greatest of minds have said of him, who was 
‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,’ ” 

Peal of bells. 

Music—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Recitation, 

Washington at Mt, Vernon desired the peace of the 


world. He thus wrote to Rochambeau from Mount 
Vernon:— 
“July 31, 1786. 

“Count Rochambeau: It must give pleasure to the 
friends of humanity, even at this distant section of the 
globe, to find that the clouds that threatened to burst in 
a storm of war on Europe have dissipated. As the rage 
of conquest, which, in times of barbarity, stimulated na- 
tions to blood, has, in a great measure, ceased, as the ob- 
jects which formerly gave birth to war are daily dimin- 
ishing, and as mankind are becoming more enlightened 
and humanized, I cannot but flatter myself with the 
pleasing prospect that a more liberal policy and more 
pacific systems will take place among them. To indulge 
this idea affords a soothing consolation to a philosophic 
mind. 

“You see thus, my dear count, that, in my retirement 
upon my farm, I speculate upon the fate of nations, amus- 
ing myself with innocent reveries that mankind will one 
day grow happier and better.” 

To another French officer he wrote: — 

“T never expect to draw my sword again. I can 
scarcely conceive of the cause that would induce me to do 
it. My time is now occupied by rural amusements, in 
which I have great satisfaction, and my first wish, al- 
though it is ‘against the profession of arms, and would 
clip the wings of our young soldiers who are soaring after 
glory, is to see the whole world in peace, and the inhabit- 
ants one brotherhood, striving after who should con- 
tribute most to the happiness of mankind.” 


MOUNT VERNON ECHOES; OR, TRIBUTES OF THE 
WORLD TO WASHINGTON. 


Peal of bells. 
Song by a soloist. 


etc. 
Recitation—-Mount Vernon Echo No. 1. 
“Mount Vernon Bells,” Edward Everett. 

To us, citizens of America, it belongs, above all others, 
to show respect to the memory of Washington, by the 
practical deference which we pay to those sober maxims 
of public policy which he has left us,—a last testament of 


. affection in his farewell address. Of all the exhortations 


which it contains, I scarce need to say to you that none 
are so emphatically uttered, none so anxiously repeated, 
as those which enjoin the preservation of the union of 
these states. 

On this, under Providence, it depends in the judgment 
of Washington, whether the people of America shall fol- 
low the Old World example, and be broken up into a 
group of independent military powers, wasted by eternal 
border wars, feeding the ambition of petty sovereigns on 
the life-blood of wasted principalities,—a custom house 
on the bank of every river, a fortress on every frontier 
hill, a pirate lurking in the recesses of every bay,—or 
whether they shall continue to constitute a federal re- 
public, the most extensive, the most powerful, the most 
prosperous in the long line of ages. No one can read the 
farewell address without feeling that this was the 
thought and this the care which lay nearest and heaviest 
upon that noble heart; and if—which heaven forbid—the 
day shall ever arrive when his parting counsels on that 
head shall be forgotten, on that day, come it soon or 
come it late, it may as mournfully as truly be said that 
Washington has lived in vain. Then the vessels, as they 
ascend and descend the Potomac, may toll their bells with 
new significance as they pass Mount Vernon; they will 
strike the requiem of constitutional liberty for us,—for all 
nations. 

Peal of bells. 

Music—‘‘Men of Haerleck,” school. 

Recitation—Mount Vernon Echo No. 2. 

“The Poets.” 
‘“‘Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the great, 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state? 
Yes,—one, the first, the last, the best. 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington 
To make man blush, there was but one.”’ 
—Pierpont. 


God of peaee, whose spirit fills 

All the echoes of our hills, 

All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o’er, 

Oh, let freemen be our sons, 

And let future Washingtons 

Rise, to lead their valiant ones, 


Till there’s war no more. 
—Lord Byron. 


Peal of bells. 

Music—“Our flag is there.” 

Recitation—Mount Vernon Echo No. 3. 

How did Washington receive the suggestion that he 
should be called to become the president or the executive 


“Sword of Bunker Hill’’—‘‘He lay upon his dying bed,” 


of the American republic? In reply to a letter from 
Colonel Lee, intimating that he should be elected the 
first officer, or president, he said: — 

“The principal topic of your letter is to me a point of 
great delicacy indeed, insomuch that I can scarcely, with- 
out some impropriety, touch upon it. In the first place, 
the event to which you allude may never happen, among 
other reasons, because, if the partiality of my fellow- 
citizens conceive it to be a means by which the sinews of 
the new government would be strengthened, it will of 
consequence be obnoxious to those who are in opposition 
to it, many of whom, unquestionably, will be placed 
among the electors. This consideration alone would 
supersede the expediency of announcing any definitive 
and irrevocable resolution. You are among the small 
number of those who know my invincible attachment to 
domestic life, and that my sincerest wish is to continue 
in the enjoyment of it solely until my final hour. But 
the world would be neither so well instructed, nor so can- 
didly disposed, as to believe me to be uninfluenced by 
sinister motives, in case any circumstance should ren- 
der a deviation from the line of conduct I had prescribed 
for myself indispensable. Should the contingency you 
suggest take place,and (for argument’s sake alone, let me 
sey) should my unfeigned reluctance to accept the office 
be overcome by a deference for the reasons and opinions 
of my friends, might I not, after the declarations I have 
made (and heaven knows they were made in the sincerity 
of my heart) in the judgment of the impartial world and 
of posterity, be chargeabie with levity and inconsistency, 
if not with rashness and ambition? Nay, farther, would 
there not even be some apparent foundation for the two 
former charges? Now, justice to myself, and tranquillity 
of conscience, require that I should act a part, if not 
above imputation, at least capable of vindication. Nor 
will you conceive me to be too solicitous for reputation. 
Though I prize as I ought the good opinion of my fellow- 
citizens, yet, if I know myself, I would not seek or retain 
popularity at the expenseof one social duty or moral 
virtue. While doing what my conscience informed me 
was right, as it respected my God, my country, and 
myself, I could despise all the party clamor and unjust 
censure which must be expected from some whose per- 
sonal enmity might be occasioned by their hostility to the 
government. Iam conscious that I fear alone to give any 
real occasion for obloquy, and that I do not dread to meet 
with unmerited reproach. And certain I am, whensoever 
I shall be convinced the good of my country requires my 
reputation to be put in risque, regard for my own fame 
will not come in competition with an object of so much 
magnitude. 

“If I'declined the task, it would be upon quite another 
principle. Notwithstanding my advanced season of life, 
my increasing fondness for agricultural amusements, and 
my growing love of retirement augment and confirm my 
decided predilection for the character of a private citizen, 
yet it will be no one of these motives, nor the hazard to 
which my former reputation might be exposed, or the 
terror of encountering new fatigues and troubles, that 
would deter me from an acceptance, but a belief that 
some other persons, who had less pretense and less in- 
clination to be excused, could execute all the duties full 
as satisfactorily as myself. To say more would be indis- 
creet; as a disclosure of a refusal beforehand might incur 
the application of the fable, in which the fox is repre- 
sented as undervaluing the grapes he could not reach. 
You will perceive, my dear sir, by what is here observed 
(and which you will. be pleased to consider in the light 
of a confidential communication), that my inclinations 
will dispose and decide me to remain as I am, unless a 
clear and insurmountable conviction should be impressed 
upon my mind that some very disagreeable consequences 
must, in all human probability, result from the indul- 
gence of my wishes.” 

Peal of bell. 

Music—‘“Glory, Hallelujah,” or ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

Mount Vernon Echo No. 4. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S TRIBUTE. 


“To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the 
noble character of a captain, the patron of peace, and a 
statesman, the friend of justice. Dying, he bequeathed 
to his heirs the sword he had worn in the war for liberty, 
charging them ‘never to take it from the scabbard but in 
self-defense, or in defense of their country and her free- 
dom’; and commanding them that, ‘when it should be 
thus drawn, they should never sheath it, nor ever give 
it up, but prefer falling with it in their hands, to the re- 
linquishment thereof’—words the majesty and simple 
eloquence of which are not surpassed in.the oratory of 
Athens and Rome. It will be the duty of the historian 
and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemo- 
rating this illustrious man; and until time shall be no 
more will a test of the progress which our race has made 
in wisdom and in virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the immortal name of Washington!” 
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Music—‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
Recitation—Mount Vernon Echo No. 5. 
THACKERAY’S (Novelist) TRIBUTE. 

“He was all mankind’s superior. It was now ordained 
by Heaven and for the good, as we can now have no 
doubt, of both empires that the great western republic 
should separate from us; and the gallant soldiers who 
fought on her side, their indomitable and heroic chief 
above all, had the glory of facing and overcoming, not 
only veteran soldiers amply provided and inured to war, 
but wretchedness, cold, hunger, dissensions, treason 


- within their own camp, where all must have gone to rack, 


but for the pure, unquenchable flame of patriotism that 
was forever burning in the bosom of the heroic leader. 
What a constancy, what a magnanimity, what a surpris- 
ing persistence against fortune! Washington before the 
enemy was no better nor braver than hundreds that 
fought with him or against him (who has not heard the 
repeated sneers against ‘Fabius,’ in which his factious 
captains were accustomed to indulge?); but Washington, 
the chief of a nation in arms, doing battle with distracted 
parties; calm in the midst of conspiracy; serene against 
the open foe before him and the darker enemy at his 
back; Washington, inspiring order and spirit into troops 
hungry and in rags; stung by ingratitude, but betraying 
no anger, and ever ready to forgive; in defeat invincible, 
magnanimous in conquest, and never so sublime as on 
that day when he laid down his victorious sword and 
sought his noble retirement-—here indeed is a character 
to admire and revere; a life without a stain, a fame with- 
out a flaw. Quando invenies parem?” 
Peal of bell. 


LORD MACAULAY’S TRIBUTE. 


“He had indeed left none his like behind him. There 
still remained, indeed, in his party many acute intellects, 
many eloquent tongues, many brave and honest hearts. 
There still remained a rugged and clownish soldier, half- 
fanatic, half-buffoon, whose talents, discerned as yet only 
by one penetrating eye, were equal to all the highest 
duties of the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden, 
and in Hampden alone, were united all the qualities 
which, at such a crisis, were necessary to save the state— 
the valor and energy of Cromwell, the discernment and 
eloquence cf Vane, the humanity and moderation of 
Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public 
spirit of Sidney. Others might possess the qualities 
which were necessary to save the popular party in the 
crisis of danger; he alone had both the power and the in- 
clination to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
Others could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart 
as bold as his brought up the cuirassiers who turned the 
tide of battle on Marston Moor. As skillful an eye as his 
watched the Scotch army descending from the heights 
over Dunbar. But it was when, to the sullen tyranny of 
Laud and Charles, had succeeded the fierce conflicts of 
sects and factions, ambitious of ascendency and burning 
for revenge; it wes when the vices and ignorance which 
the old tyranny hai created threatened the new freedom 
with destruction that England missed that sobriety, that 
self-command, that perfect soundness of judgment, that 
perfect rectitude of intention, to which the history of 
revoluticns furnishes no parallel, or furnishes a parallel 
in Washington alone.” 

{Washington’s dream of the peace of the world should 
not be forgotten in these exercises, but should receive 
emphasis as a matter of moral education to prepare the 
young for the duties of the future. This high ideal of 
Washington has been already quoted, and may be spoken 
in verse, and the speaker may bear a white banneret, with 
the flag, on which may be written, ‘‘The First in Peace.” ] 

Peal of bell. 

Mount Vernon Echo No. 6. 


WASHINGTON, “THE FIRST IN PEACE.” 


Washington’s Message to Rochambeau. 
Slumber eternal, in thy tomb immortal, 
The pillared heights uplift to heaven thy name, 
The past could yield no model of thy glory, 
Nor can the future overcast thy fame. 


O’er shuddering earth spread Rome’s imperial pinions, 
O’er subject seas rode proud Athene’s bust; 

Thou gavest to men their birthrights, to dominions: 
Slumber eternal in immortal dust. 


Erst tolled the bell in green Mount Vernon’s gardens, 
As passed the sails, thy glory to recall; 

All lands to-day that lonely bell re-echo, 
And circles earth thy natal festival! 


I see thee walking in Mount Vernon’s meadows, 
Dreaming the dream that Virgil dreamed of old, 

That Peace should rise from Justice made eternal, 
And weave the Parce heavens webs of gold. 


I see that scroll that gladdened great Rochambeau, 
Him who once led the soldiers of Auvergne;— 

“When conquests cease, mankind shall grow morehuman, 
And peaceful nations life’s high lessons learn!” 


In golden dusk I see thy firm hand writing 
Those thoughts sublime, as on a sacred scroll, 

To cross the seas and gladden with the vision 
In far chateaus, Rochambeau’s lifted soul. 


I hear thee tell amid the still magnolias 
To gathered guests the patriarchal dream, 
And modeling there a pattern for the nations 
The silent umpire of the Court Supreme. 


They sought for peace who for the right contended, 
In reddened fields that baffled England’s crown; 
For all mankind their bannered stars ascended, 
For all mankind they laid their rude swords down. 


The oak tree moves above their graves its shadows, 
On Trenton’s height, by Monmouth’s mossy walls; 
The elm tree droops by Brandywine’s green meadows, 
And o’er the pastoral graveyards of the Charles. 


The Aryan race thy shade shall lead forever; 
Thy sword of light that swept the fields of sun, 
To shielded hang by still Potomac’s river, 
Shall Justice lead, till human rights are won. 


Thy soul shall live in every cause of glory 
Whose rolling march shall gladden pines and palms, 
When that brief age that knew thy form is hoary, 
And Peace shall gather all the nation’s arms. 


Slumber eternal in thy tomb immortal, 
Till Peace shall harvest Freedom’s fields of wars, 
Thou who did’st ope to human rights the portal, 
And set man’s course of glory with the stars! 


The First in Peace—O bright Mount Vernon’s garden, 
Where he amid the pastoral blades laid down 

The sword of war, to dream of peace eternal, 
May thy pure visions all the nations crown! 


Slumber eternal in thy tomb immortal, 
When swords that reddened sacred life sha!! rust, 
£hall life fulfill thy last transcendent vision; 
Slumber eternal in immortal dust! 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


It is idle to expect children to pay a more ascetic 
observance to duty and rules than we pay ourselves. 
Yet the free text-book and the school board’s rules 
impose such rules on the children of the public 
schools. The school books which are used by the 
pupils of the public schools of Nebraska are bought 
by the school boards in accordance with the state law 
and furnished the children with printed rules and 
penalties glued to them. The books are very soon 
soiled. A neat child has no respect for a dirty book 
and a slovenly child has less. ‘There is something 
in the clean black and white of a new book that de- 
lights a child, especially if it be his property. 
Mothers used to sew gingham or calico covers on 
their children’s books, and they were carried care- 
fully to and from school in a bag. They were re- 
garded with a peculiar delight because they were the 
first property, aside from toys and clothes, that chil- 
dren possessed in the days of yore when children 
had few treasures. Then the little children held 
pieces of paper or the corner of a handkerchief on 
the inside angles of the pages where their sweaty 
little thumbs grasped their books. A very dirty, 
torn book was a disgrace. It had only one owner 
and he was solely responsible for its condition. The 
present generation receives dirty, greasy, torn, 
schoolbooks from their schoolmates of the class 
above, who had them from their betters. Their first 
introduction to a book as a guide to knowledge and 
power being in.this guise, it is no wonder that the 
high school teachers complain that the alumni of 
eight grades have no scholarly reverence for a book 
and little curiosity in regard to literature. Nor is 
it surprising that the books loaned from the univer- 
sity library are returned written full of marginal 
annotations. University undergraduates are 
produets of the lower schools, and if the lower 
schools have instigated assaults on books, a few polite 
requests from a librarian naturally have little effect. 

But it is not the hard usage of the books that 
matters so much nor the germs of measles, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria shut in their pages, it is the 
reactionary effeet upon the children themselves of 
this law. The law is making thieves as well as 
paupers of the children. In order to pursue the 
study of history in accordance with the teachings 
of the “source” school it is necessary that the high- 
school pupils have aecess to the sources. Therefore, 
perhaps thirty duplicates are bought and kept on 
hand for their convenience. These books are con- 


stantly disappearing, the pupils evidently thinking 


them useful and valuable enough to have in the. 


house permanently. These boys will become 
mayors, treasurers, auditors, governors, cashiers, 
tellers. When called upon at the bar or by the 
prosecuting attorney to relate the story of their lives 
they will be unable to trace the sowing, cultivating, 
and harvesting of dishonest habits. A few may be 
analytical and still honest enough to find the begin- 
ning of their disregard for mine and thine in the 
workings of the paternalistic text-book law. For 
the moral and physical health of the children, the 
law should be repealed. Neither teachers, members 
of the school board, nor school superintendents ap- 
prove of the law, but yet the attempts to repeal it 
have been defeated by a silent, but powerful, influ- 
ence. School book publishers are in favor of the 
law. School boards change books oftener when their 
action is not likely to be criticised by, and does not 
involve direct expense to, the patrons of the schools. 


The demoralizing effect of paternalism is always the 


same, but it is a pity that the most paternalistic law 
in the state should apply solely to children before 
they are old enough to resist its insidious poison.— 
Lincoln (Neb.) Courier. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE.—(1V.) 


ECONOMICS. 


36. That advanced wages are more important than 
shorter hours. 

37. That no wage earner should work more than eight 
hours a day at his ordinary employment. 

38. That the Golden Rule is feasible in business. 

39. That some form of trust movement was inevitable 
with the new industrial and commercial conditions. 

40. That one has no moral right to give food, even to 
the beggar at the door. 

41. That the department store is a greater benefit 
than harm to other dealers. 

42. That small profits and large sales is the true prin- 
ciple in trade. 


BYKON AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLTON BLACK. 


It is significant that Byron had no high taste in 
poetry, and that his chief enthusiasm was for Pope 
and the pseudo-Ossianic poems of Macpherson. 
Byron was as little able to appreciate Keats and 
Shelley as to appreciate Wordsworth. Except for 
his inborn force and voleanic energy, he was a very 
ordinary nineteenth century Philistine, with little 
culture, few ideas, a strong dash of vulgar worldli- 
ness, and the self-consciousness and self-centredness 
which disfigure so many self-made men. He played 
to the gallery, and much of his verse is melo- 
dramatic, oratorical, and, at best, eloquent rather 
than dramatic and poetical. The sweep and pas- 
sionate energy of his strongest work co-exist with 
serious defects in technical achievement. 

Apart from the matter of Byron’s literary per- 
formance, in the manner of it may be read the secret 
of his popularity to-day among other than English- 
speakfhg nations. Foreign judgments have little 
weight on matters of form, and with regard to the 
form of his verse Byron is weak. He never at- 
tempted to master his art; he was grossly ignorant 
of the nature of the materials he had to work with. 
He trusted simply to the fiery force that stirred him. 

(ireat art demands passion more reserved and 
artistic, aims more sober and more earnest than 
syron knew. He was habitually rapid and slovenly. 
His own confession that he could never recast any- 
thing, and that if he missed the first spring, like the 
tiger, he went grumbling back to his jungle, ex- 
plains his failures, his magnificent failures, in life 
and verse. He missed the true mark very often, 
and growling and whining loud enough to be heard 
over all Europe for half a century will not set a man 
where Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton are. 

There is no royal road to Art. To him only is 
given who is ready also to give up much. However 
great natural genius may be, it will be more of a 
curse than a blessing unless there is earnest applica- 
tion to the task of acquiring self-mastery—the first 
condition of acquiring perfect mastery in technique. 
Courage, perseverance, and self-control are neces- 
sary to every great artist. The laws of morality are 
the absolutely unbreakable laws of all great art.— 
Address at New England Conservatory of Music. 
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OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XX.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Birthplace.—Pallas, Treland. 
Parentage—His father was a Protestant clergyman 

of literary ability. His mother was 
the daughter of a clergyman. 
College, Dublin. 

ends.--Smollett, Burke, Reynolds, Beauclerk, 
Garrick, Johnson, and Boswell. - 

Life.—Tried professions of teacher, clergyman, 

lawyer, and physician, but failed in all. 
Member of Royal Literary Society. 
Life of Beau Nash. 

History of England. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

History of Rome. 

| History of Greece. 

The Traveler. 

The Deserted Village. 

Retaliation. 

The Haunch of Veni- 

| son. 

‘The Good-Natured 

Man. 

She Stoops to Con- 

quer. 

q | An Oratorio. 

Masterpiece. —Deserted Village. 

Qualities—Improvident, humorous, generous to ex- 
cess. In his writings he is uniformly 
tender and impressive, but rarely sub- 
lime. 

Criticism—No man was more foolish when he had 
not a pen in his hand, or more wise when 
he did.—Dr. Johnson. 

Burial Place—Cemetery of Temple church. 


(1728—1774.) 


Prose. 


Literary Works. } Poetical. < 


Dramatic. 


“aCopyrighted , 1897. 


MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 


BY GEORGIANNA BENJAMIN, BOSTON. 


‘The motions of the earth are very easily taught 
to fourth grade children by the use of the lamp and 
globe in a darkened room. The lamp should have a 
large flame and a small black globe; there should 
also be a cardboard dise cut to fit the globe, or a cap 
of black cambrie made to fit a hemisphere of the 
globe will do as well. Good books upon this subject 
are Jackson’s “Astronomical Geography” and Miss 
Crocker’s “Methods of Teaching Geography.” 

The shape and size of the earth, latitude and 
longitude, should have been carefully taught before 
considering the motions of the earth.- In a sunny 
schoolroom the direct sunlight should be used in 
place of the lamp. Children have probably seen a 
balloon, and will readily understand that it floats in 
the air without support or attachment. They 
should be told that the earth floats in space, con- 
trolled by scientific laws. The teacher must be the 
judge as to the amount of information to be given in 
this direction. The boys will readily understand 
that a ball thrown from the hand has two motions, 
one turning around, the other going ahead, and they 
will appreciate the statement that the earth has two 
‘imilar motions, one turning around, the other going 
‘round the sun. ‘The chances are that the children 
will all know of these motions, as they learn much 
mn : general way that we do not teach in the school. 

Show with a lighted lamp and the globe in a 
darkened room that only a hemisphere can be di- 
rectly lighted at one time. Give the name twilight 
circle, sometimes called the circle of illumination, 
in + - around the globe, between the light and 

dark, 

Most children have amused themselves in a rail- 
road train by making believe that the train was 
hn still, and that the telegraph poles, trees, 
hs etc., were traveling the other way. ‘Tell the 
children that many years ago people thought the 
earth stood still and the sun and stars traveled 
ie it. Hundreds of years before that people 
— the sun was carried through the heavens by 
the Tt at horses by day, and was rowed back to 

In a boat in the night to go over the jour- 
hey the next day. 


»Ptolemy, a famous man who lived about 1,700 


years ago, believed that the earth was the centre of 
the universe. Everybody believed this till about 
four hundred years ago, when Copernicus convinced 
people that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe, but one of the sun’s family of eight planets 
that moved about him. It is well for the teachers 
to give as much information about the sun, moon, 
and planets as they find practicable. 

Show that the earth turns from west to east, and 
that one-half the earth is in day-light all the time, 
one-half in darkness; but that all parts are gradu- 
ally turned toward the sun, so that every part is 
both in darkness and light every twenty-four hours. 

It is hard for children to understand that on ac- 
count of the size of the earth at the equator any 
given point goes through a larger circle, conse- 
quently, really moves a greater distance in the 
twenty-four hours than a point near the poles. A 
wheel turning on its axis serves well to illustrate 


‘this; the rim goes through much greater distance in 


the same time than the hub. 

Teachers should frequently ask review questions 
in longitude to keep facts clearly in mind. They 
should understand that the earth turns through 
fifteen degrees of longitude every hour, and that as 
a degree of longitude at the equator is about sixty- 
nine miles, a point on the earth at the equator must 
move through a little more than 1,000 miles an hour. 

By a study of the different parallels between the 
equator and the poles, it will be seen that the num. 
ber of miles through which the earth turns in an 
hour at any given latitude could be determined. 
The pupils will readily see that the circles near the 
poles are so very small that a given point must move 
very slowly there. 

Hold the globe with an upright axis, and have one 
of the children put on the disc to separate darkness 
from daylight. Show that, the light extends from 
pole to pole. Choose a given meridian, and put 
several wafers thereon at various points from one of 
the poles to the equator. Turn the globe very 
slowly, illustrating sunrise, noon, and sunset for all 
places on that meridian. 

The children will see that the twilight coincides 
with sunrise and sunset at every place on that 
meridian. They will also understand that what is 
true of that meridian is equally true of others. It 


is interesting to call the pictures and drawings:-of « 


the walls of the room groups of stars,and the chil- 
dren will see that if children lived on the wafers on 
the globe the pictures would have the appearance of 
moving around the globe, as the tiees and houses do 
to the child on a moving train. 

As the globe is held with the axis vertical to the 
lamp, teach that one-half of every parallel is lighted, 
so the days and nights must be equal all over the 
globe, and the daylight always reaches from pole to 
pole. The children will readily see that these con. 
ditions are not the same with the earth; they under- 
stand that the days and nights are rarely equal ; they 
may, or may not know, that there area few days in 
the year when they are practically equal; they cer- 
tainly know that the days are longer in the summer 
and shorter in the winter. 

They probably know that the north pole has light 
for a long time in the summer, and is in darkness for 
along time in the winter. They will readily see 
that the earth's axis cannot vertical. Some 
bright child may say that if you carry the globe 
around the lamp it will be all right; but you can 
show readily by carrying the globe around the lamp 
that it makes no difference. Hold the globe with 
a horizontal axis ‘and carry it around the lainp, but 
they will see that this is not the condition of things, 
for that would leave the northern hemisphere always 
in the light, or always in the dark. 

After a little practice of this kind, the pupils will 
be ready to be told that the axis always points to 
the North star, and that the North star is always at 
the same height above the horizon. 

Fix the cardboard dise on the globe so that it will 
be vertical, being sure that it coincides with the twi- 
light circle; then tip the axis about forty-two or 
forty-five degrees from the equator; carry the globe 


around the lamp, so that the same half of the earth 
shall be in the )ight all the time till the children see 


that this gives the days and nights just equal twice, 
and that the days will lengthen and the nights 
shorten for one-half the time, the days will shorten 
and the nights lengthen the other half of the time. 

Practice with this till they clearly see that this is 
exactly what is happening to the earth. 

Be in no haste to tell them that the earth’s axis 
dips from the point directly overhead twenty-three 
aud one-half degrees till they want to know. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Todd, W. M. 

How Grain Is Handled in Minneapolis. Northwest 
Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 5-10. St. Paul, April, 
1900. 

How grain is handled in Minnesota, the largest pri- 
mary market in the world. Elevators, etc. Weighing. 
Testing. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota. Grain. 


Long, Nan Norman Mae. 
On the Hamahama River. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 
18, No. 7, pp. 5-8. St. Paul, July, 1900. 
An illustrated article describing the beautiful Hama- 
hama river in the state of Washington. 
Washington. Rivers. 


(Author not given.) 
Fields, Forest, and Towns in the Upper Wisconsin Val- 
ley. Northwest Magazine, Vol 18, No. 7, pp. 10-19. 
St. Paul, July, 1900. 

An interesting article describing the present condi- 
tions, resources, and possibilities for development of this 
section of the United States. 

Wisconsin. 

Solis, R. G. 
Idaho. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 7, pp. 34-38. 
St. Paul, July, 1900. 

An article setting forth the present conditions, re- 

sources, and possibilities of the state of Idaho. 


Brackett, Colonel W. 8S. 

An Exploring Expedition in Northern Idaho. North- 
west Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 11, pp. 3-7. St. Paul, No- 
vember, 1900. 

A nicely-illustrated article describing the pan-handle 

region of the state of Idaho. 

Exploring party of 1899 (3). Bitter Root mountains 
and uplands (4). Lumber, minerals (5). Fertility of 
the soil (6). Facilities for settlements, railroads, etc. (7). 

Idaho. Bitter Root mountains. 

Jones, M. H. 

Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba’s Great Inland Sea. North- 
west Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 11, pp. 16-18. St. Paul, 
November, 1900. 

An illustrated article describing Lake Winnipeg. 

General description (16). Forests and clay deposits 
on its shores (16). Fisheries (16). Its great tributaries, 
the Red river and the Saskatchewan river (17). 
Its remarkably small outlet to Hudson bay, the Nelson 
river (18). 

Lakes. Manitoba. 

Carpenter, Edmund J. 

Provincetown, the Tip of the Cape. New England 
Magazine, Vol. 22, No. 5, pp. 533-48. Boston, July, 
1900. 

Interesting developments of growth and decline of fish- 
ing town. Settlement and historic growth (534-41). De- 
scription of present town (541-45). Industries (545-48). 
Life-saving station (546). Fully illustrated. 

Fisheries. Massachusetts. Provincetown. 

Golder, Arthur L. 
The Rangeley Lakes. New England Magazine, V°l. 22, 
No. 5, pp. 565-86. Boston, July, 1900. 

General description as resort. Attractions 
History of settlement (569-73). Description (573-86). 
lustrated. Of more interest to visitor than student. 

Maine. Rangeley lakes. Resorts. 


Thrasher, Max Bennett. 
A Connecticut River Ferry. New England Magazine, 
Vol. 22, No. 6, pp. 659-66. August, 1900. 

Description of wire ferry between Westmoreland, N. H., 
and Bast Putney, Vt. Interesting. illustrated, contains 
many anecdotes. 

Connecticut river. 


(566-09). 
I]- 


Ferry. 


Johnson, Clifton. 

A Village in Rural France. New England Magazine, 

Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 37-49. September, 1900. 

Life in La Chapelle, near Paris, described by a traveler 
who lived in one of the village homes. Pleasant supple- 
mentary reading. Illustrated. 

France. 


(Continued on"page 26.) 
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An inspiring teacher is a treasure. 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.” 
Reading needs to be digested as well as food. 


Superintendent Cooley of Chicago suggests that 
the winter months are the most available for teach, 


ing physiology. A sensible suggestion. 


The teachers of Portland, Me., are in a fair way 
to have their salaries put upon a living basis. They 
have been scandalously low, especially in view of the 
work required of them. 


It begins to look as though the United States 
government in its offieial service would use the 
metric zystem of weights and measures by and bv. 
The national house committee on coinage re- 
ported in favor of such use after January 1, 1903. 


Miss Anna Barrows, who had the largest vote for 
the Boston school committee, deserves this distinc- 
tion. She is a noble woman, a brilliant teacher, and 
has the reputation of being the best cook in Boston. 
She is the gifted editor of The New England 
Kitchen. 


The greatest achievement yet made by Theodore 
Roosevelt was as police commissioner. He caused 
the one hundred tenement houses that had been con- 
demned by the Gilder commission to be seized, and 
most of them destroyed, so that in the case of a 
single row, the Barracks in Mott street, the result 
was a reduction of the death rate from 39.56 to 
16.28. Beside this all political achievements are as 
nothing. 


Dr. A. S. Downing, principal of the New York 
city training school for teachers, was the right man 
in the right place at the meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association at Richmond when Profes- 
sor Barringer of the University of Virginia charged 
the threatened riot in New York city last summer 
to race prejudice. Mr. Downing’s denial of the 
charges of Professor Barringer, and his clear, forci- 
ble statement of the case was wonderfully effective. 
It was the opportunity of a life-time, and he met the 
occasion to perfection. 


NAIL THIS L EEVERY TIME. 


“Of the students in the public schools, not one in 
twenty ever gets to high school, not one in five 
graduates from the high school, not one in 200 ever 
goes to college.” This was said by an entirely 
honest and thoroughly sane man at the Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in Detroit recently. There is 
no reason to suspect him of a desire to falsify to for- 
tify his position. The falsity of this statement has 
been shown so many times that it is needless to go 
over the whole argument, but the facts are simple. 
In the first place, no one pretends to seriously in- 
clude all classes and conditions of the South in any 
intelligent estimate of percentages. The facts are 
these, that in the better communities, including some 
whole states, and large sections of other states, fully 
thirty-three per cent. of the children go to the high 
school. In the entire North it is not easy to find a 
community where there is an available high school 
in which less than eighteen or twenty per cent. go to 
the high school. The statement that only five per 
cent. go to the high school, which is so common, 
may have resulted from mistaking one-fifth for five 
per cent., but no commercial teacher could have 
made that mistake. One-fifth is a very low esti- 
mate for any community that has been provided with 
high school privileges for five years. 


CATCHING GENIUS. 

“Why haven’t the colleges and _ universities 
caught a genius in 200 years? You will not find a 
college man who has succeeded except as he was put 
into a place built up by another.” This was one of 
the dazzling falsehoods with which a teacher brought 
down the house at one of the recent holiday meet- 
ings. Of course every intelligent man knows that 
there is not so much as the rippling dawn of truth 
in it, and yet it is so fascinatingly stated that it will 
be repeated a thousand times, and audiences will 
always laugh. The geniuses named as not caught 
were Franklin and Washington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Andrew Jackson, John D. Rockefeller and 
Abraham Lincoln. It is somewhat of a stretch of 
the imagination to hold up Jackson and Rockefeller 
as among the six first magnitude stars of genius. 
Hamilton was not born in America, the colleges 
were hardly numerous enough to trap Franklin and 
Washington in their day, and Lincoln’s case is so 
exceptional that the whole world marvels that he 
met emergencies so wonderfully well. 

Grant and Lee were fully the equals of Andrew 
Jackson. Who prepared the place for Eli Whitney, 
Cyrus W. Field, A. Graham Bell, A. E. Dolbeare, 
Agassiz, McCormick, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Holmes? 

All this is of no account. Capacity is born, not 
made. No one pretends that four years of college 
thrown across a lad’s life is to create genius, or that 
genius is to be forever buried because the classic 
rays of a four years’ college course are not thrown 
upon his mind. All this is too idiotic for serious 
comment, but what is as clear as the day is that 
four years of strenuous intellectual activity is likely 
to do two things: Discover the possibilities and bent 
of the young man and furnish him a body of knowl- 
edge and practice in activities so that he will waste 
little time in realizing on his genius. Create 
capacity, never; make more of capacity, surely. 


GILBERT—ROCHESTER. 

The unanimous choice of Dr. Charles B. Gilbert 
for superintendent of Rochester will give the city 
as good schools as there are in America, and the 
choice is at the same time as high a compliment as 
has been paid an educator in a long time. The city 
has been as ill at ease, educationally, of late as any 
city in the country. There has been as strange a 
mixture of tragedy and comedy as was ever known in 
city school affairs. 

There was unrest, led by a few prominent persons; 
some new and eminent citizens were elected upon the 
school board; a new charter was granted by the legis- 
lature in order that the new board could accomplish 
its purposes; some one maliciously or carelessly 
changed the provisions of the charter after the 


action of the legislature and before the signature of 
the governor; appeal was taken to the courts to see 
whether or not the signature of the governor or the 
votes of the legislature made a law. In getting at 
this the court discovered that in another and stupid 
way the law was wholly inoperative for three years 
where they most desired its operation. Then ex- 
perts discovered conditions financial that led to the 
results the board had failed to attain through the 
legislature. ‘Thus, through a strange blending of 
tragedy and comedy, the present school year began 
with an opportunity to secure at an adequate salary 
the best professional superintendent to be found in 
the country. 

The committee looked East and West, and in- 
quired of experts far and near, and the unanimous 
selection of Dr. Gilbert was as nearly an unbiased 
judgment, as near an election on merit as has been 
made in any city in a Jong time. Dr. Gilbert did as 
much for the schools of Newark as any man has 
ever done for the schools of any city in the same 
length of time. This is said with a full apprecia- 
tion of its significance, and after carefully recalling 
what I have seen wrought almost miraculously from 
Massachusetts to California. I have studied the 
marvelous transformations in the hundred and more 
cities and towns that have attained fame by the 
modern method and spirit in education, and I have 
seen nothing more strikingly meritorious than in 
the case of Newark during Dr. Gilbert’s administra- 
tion. I am not unmindful of the preparatory work 
done by Dr. Barringer, nor do I fail to appreciate 
that the changes really came at the hands of Miss 
Harris, the supervisor, of the supervisor of manual 
work, of some wide awake and skillful principals. of 
many keen and adaptable grade teachers; but none 
the less is the credit due to the leader under whom 
these all worked, and Dr. Gilbert has earned the good 
opinion of the Rochester committee. He will be 
given every opportunity to repeat here the methods 
which have given Newark national educational 
prominence. 


A GLORIOUS COLLAPSE. 

The greatest farce, if not the greatest fraud, of 
the nineteenth century, educationally, was the Cali- 
fornia state text-book law. The Journal has con- 
demned this from the first as tremendously expen- 
sive on the one hand, and as productive of wretch- 
edly poor books on the other hand. There has never 
heen an attempt to secure cheap books for a state 
that did not eventuate in the poorest books obtain- 
able; but in the case of California, poor books were 
linked with great expense. 

A state educational commission was appointed, 
and at its meeting in San Francisco recently it con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the use of the state 
text-books and recommended immediate legislation 
for the introduction of a better system. This action 
of the commission will be warmly approved by all 
interested in education, and it is to be hoped they 
will accomplish the abolition of these books through 
the legislature. 

The prespect of a change in text-books will be 
hailed. with satisfaction by those who have long 
worked unsuccessfully against the present defective 
system. With the advent of President Wheeler of 
the State University a fresh impetus was given to the 
movenient against it. From the first he condemned 
the books, and has done good work in the cause. 
It does not seem possible that the legislature can 
ignore the recommendation of a body of men like 
that of which the educational commission is com- 
posed—prominent educators, legislators, jurists, and 
journalists from different parts of the state. They 
advise that school books shall be purchased in the 
open market, giving all publishers a chance to com- 
pete. The schoolbooks of to-day are vastly superior 
to those of a dozen years ago. Some of the bright- 
est minds iu the country have given of their best to 
this kind of work. 

A leading San. Francisco paper, the Argonaut, 
puts the case none too strongly:— 

“It has long been recognized that the plan of the 
state printing its own text-books is a complete fail- 
ure. Parents and teachers alike have condemned 
the books, and held up their many shortcomings to 
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view. But year after year has gone by, until it 
seemed as if this colossal blunder were never to be 
corrected. The books are badly put together and 
go to pieces in a short time, the printing in many 
of them is poor, and the prices higher than of books 
of superior merit. Of greater importance is the 
poor character of the text. While the market is 
flooded with readers containing choice selections of 
the best literature, carefully chosen for the different 
vrades, our children are fed on husks—dull and 
trashy reading matter, in many cases beyond the 
comprehension of the pupil. 

“It would be easy to point out the deficiencies of 
most of these books. The poorly arranged columns 
of words in the spelling-book, with useless puzzles in 
sentence-building that would tax many a mature 
mind; the prolix and unnecessary details of the 
vrammar; the conundrums in the book on physiol- 
ogy that no one except a physician could ever possi- 
bly need to guess at—all these are well known to 
educators throughout the state. But of all the 
series, it is the state history that may claim the dis- 
tinction of being the greatest failure. The topics 
are poorly ‘arranged and badly handled, and the text 
is entirely devoid of that brilliancy of description 
and literary style that makes many a history more 
fascinating than a novel. In these days, when 
school histories have reached a high point of excel- 
lence in their explanation of historical events and 
their causes, our children have in their hands a book 
that is lacking in everything calculated to make the 
study clear and interesting. Many children whose 
school life is limited to the elementary school have 
had their only taste of the fascinating study of his- 
tory from the dull pages of this book, and have 
therefore carried away a lasting dislike for that 
study.” 
All honor to the educational commission of 
California. It is inconceivable that the legislature 
should fail to follow this advice. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Just one week after the Powers, through their 
representatives at Pekin, formulated their demands 
upon China in a joint note, the Chinese Emperor 
issued a deeree directing the Chinese plenipotentia- 
ries to agree to its conditions. This unexpected 
promptness startled no one more than the plenipo- 
tentiaries themselves. It is almost embarassing to 
the Powers, for the abrupt clearing away of the an- 
ticipated preliminary difficulties compels an earlier 
settlement of the matters regarding which the 
Powers are far from a full agreement. The Em- 
peror seeks some modifications as to the size of the 
legation guards, the number of the garrisons be- 
tween Pekin and the sea, and the proposed destruc- 
tion of the forts, but he does not qualify his accept- 
ance of the proposed terms. 

* 


More seats in the United States senate are in- 
\olved in the elections which are to take place in 
state legislatures within the next few weeks than at 
any other two-years’ interval in the history of the 
senate. Ordinarily, one-third of the senate, which 
in the present instance would be thirty senators, 
are chosen each two years; but this year the num- 
her is inereased to thirty-five by deaths and by 
failures to elect at earlier sessions. Seven of the 
thirty-five seats have been already filled; but twenty- 
‘our legislatures are still to elect senators, and four 
of them—those of Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Montana—are to elect two each. The chief 
storm centres are in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Montana, Nebraska, and New Hampshire. 

a 

The last year of the century was a record-breaking 
year in Ameriean business and finance. It wit- 
essed the largest merchandise export trade in 
Ameriean history; the largest shipments of manu- 


factured products ever known; the largest gold pro- , 


duction; the heaviest iron production of any year on 
record; the largest volume of trade, as measured by 
‘lcaring-house exchanges; the largest aggregate of 
railway earnings; and the largest total of bank loans, 
sustained by the largest total of bank reserves. It 
left the government in possession of the largest gold 


reserve in its history; and it was marked by the en- 
trance of the United States, for almost the first 
time, into the field of foreign governmental loans. 

* * * 

Whoever seeks relief from the gruesome summa- 
ries of a year’s crimes, suicides, lynchings, etc., with 
which many newspapers celebrated the close of 
1900, may find it in the Chicago Tribune’s tabula- 
tion of the chief gifts for benevolent purposes dur- 
ing the year. Only gifts of from one thousand dol- 
lars up are included, and the total is about sixty mil- 
lion dollars. This is larger than the average. 
About one-half of the total went to various educa- 
tional institutions; about thirteen million dollars to 
charities, and nine million to churches. The larg- 
est single givers were Mr. Carnegie, whose specialty 
is libraries; and Mr. Rockefeller and Dr. Pearsons, 
who have given so generously to endowing colleges. 

* * 

The London Times is far enough from being an 
alarmist or sensational newspaper, and its policy has 
been to minimize the seriousness of the South 
African situation as far as possible. This makes 
peculiarly significant the declaration of its Cape 
Town correspondent, that the situation at the first 
of January this year was but little less gloomy than 
a year ago. The Boers engaged in the invasion of 
Cape Colony are now estimated at 5,000, and they 
have obtained fresh horses and supplies on their 
raids. They are operating over a large area, and at 
the west have again cut off Kimberley from the out- 
side world. In the Transvaal, the British have 
suffered another serious defeat in the loss of a 
strong position at Helvetia, which was captured by 
the Boers, with most of its garrison of 250 men. 
De Wet continues to elude pursuit. His capture 
would be worth a dozen regiments to the British. 

* 

New Year’s day was fittingly chosen for setting in 
motion the machinery of the new commonwealth of 
Australia. The new federation comes near being a 
republic in most of its institutions, though the con- 
nection with Great Britain is maintained, as in 
Canada, by the vesting of executive authority in a 
governor-general appointed by the queen. Territo- 
rially, the commonwealth is nearly as large as the 
United States, leaving out of the account Alaska 
and the recently acquired islands; but its white 
population is but a little more than three millions. 
Fach of the six colonies federated as states in the 
new commonwealth has six senators, but the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives are distributed 
as in the United States on the basis of population. 
Both houses are chosen by direct popular vote. 

* * 

The question of the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies by the United States is brought anew into 
prominence by a despatch from Copenhagen, which 
is not denied at Washington, that the American 
minister has made a definite offer of twelve million 
kroner or about three and a quarter million dollars 
for the islands. All this is of course subject to the 
action of the senate, but it seems improbable that 
the negotiations would have been carried so far as 
to involve a definite price if there were not strong 
reason to expect the senate’s approval. There are 
three islands in the group, the largest, St. Croix, 
having an area of 110 square miles. They have 
long been a burden to Denmark, which would be 
well rid of them on any terms. They have one or 
two good harbors, and their chief value to the 
United States would be their strategic position. 

* * 

The charges made in connection with the death 
of Cadet Booz of Pennsylvania have opened up the 
whole ‘subject of hazing at West Point, and the 
military court of inquiry appointed for the purpose 
is prosecuting its investigation with obvious sin- 
cerity and thoroughness. * That the treatment to 
which young Booz was subjected was the real cause 
of his death does not seem to be shown by the evi- 
dence: but that the hazing practices at West Point 
are carried to brutal and cruel extremes the testi- 
mony leaves no room to doubt. One of the present 
cadets testifies that he did not consider that a man 
was brutally treated unless he was permanently in- 
jured; and many of the practices resorted to stopped 
barely short of that point. 


NEW YORK. 
— 

A check fcr $27,907.92 has been sent by President Miles 
M. O’Brien to the board of education of Galveston, ac- 
companied by the following letter:— 

York, January 5, 1901.- 
Hon. M. E. Kleberg, President of the Board of Trustees, 

Galveston Public Schools:-— 

My dear Sir,—When your appeal, dated September 28, 
on behalf of the school children of Galveston, reached 
me I presented the matter to the board of education of 
New York, which is composed of members representing 
five boroughs, namely, Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond. The members of the board 
uLanimously decided to break the rule that has existed 
from time immemorial, to wit, that no collections be per- 
mitted in our public schools, and, with unanimity worthy 
of the great charity for which you sent your appeal, de- 
cided to send out a request through the principals of our 
schools to our children, setting forth the exigency which 
existed in your city in consequence of the great disaster 
through which your public schools suffered so much. 

As a result of this appeal, enclosed you will find a 
check drawn by me, as president of the board of educa- 
tion, on the Nineteenth Ward bank for $27,907.02. 

The amount of money I send you is the most eloquent 
response that could be made by the public school chil- 
dren of New York to the public school children of Gal- 
veston in reply to their appeal. i 

Let me hope, as a result of this incident, that the chil- 
dren of both cities, as they grow up to manhood and 
womanhood, will ever bear in mind that the Empire city 
always will be willing to respond to any deserving call 
for aid from the afflicted or distressed in any part of our 
nation. 

On behalf of the members of the board of education of 
New York City, I desire to tender you our best wishes 
for the future success of our schools, and trust that the 
reorganized system will, in the near future, be in good 
working order, and that the results will be fully up to 
your most cherished expectations. 

Very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Miles M. O’Brien. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy announces two 
courses of lectures, open to all the teachers of the city, 
as follcws: Six talks on language by Associate Superin- 
tendent Edson, and four illustrated talks on butterflies 
by Associate Superintendent Straubenmuller. ; 

The mavor has reappointed the following commis- 
sioners, whose terms expired on December 31: Miles M. 
O’Brien, Vernon M. Davis George M. Muth, Charles C. 
Burlingham, Henry A. Rogers, and Joseph J. Kittel. In 
place of Thomas W. Timpson, resigned, he has appointed 
John J. Barry. 

The aunual report of the state board of regents says 
the total number of schools in the university on Decem- 
ber 15 was 705, of which 104 are incorporated academies, 
565 high schools and academy departments. During the 
year ending July 31 last, twenty-four academic depart- 
ments were admitted, and six academies were chartered. 
The state is now so thoroughly covered by secondary 
schools that, out of 421 incorporated villages, there are 
only nine having a population of over a thousand, and 
only twelve having a population between 500 and 1,000 
that do not have academic departments under the re- 
gents. For the first time in the history of the state every 
county is this year represented on the university roll. 

The number of secondary schools in the university has 
inc eased 110 per cent. in the last ten years. There were 
empl  yed during the past year in secondary schools 1,369 
men and 2,519 women. There were 34,105 boys and 
45,260 girls instructed in secondary institutions, a total 
of 79,365 students, an increase of 9,589, or 13.7 per eent. 
over the preceding year. The total net property of sec- 
undary schools is $28,412,184, and the total expenditures 
by the schools during the year was $6,036,374. The total 
amount apportioned by the state to secondary schools 
was $212.667. Six hundred and seventy-two schools took 
examinations; 511,020 examination papers were written, 
of which 345,117 were accepted and 29,275 rejected. 


Sixty-eight per cent. of all the papers written were ac- 
cepted, and twenty-four per cent. of all the accepted 
papers were honor papers, ninety per cent., or more. 

The repert of the public libraries division contains re- 
turns from 1,035 libraries. Of these, 460 free, for lend- 
ing to the pwblic and containing 2,187,125 volumes, cir- 
culated last year 8,402,445. The free libraries lent to the 
people an average of 23,157 books daily, 1,163 for each 
1,000 of the population, 387 for each 100 books in the li- 
braries. 

Grants of money amounting to $26,891 were made to 
173 libraries and branches, on condition of equal amounts 
locally raised, and all spent for approved books, 

In December fifty-nine traveling libraries were sent 
to forty-four different borrowers. The study clubs reg- 
istered in December make a total of 432. The extent of 
registrat'on in the college department may be inferred 
from the fact that, during the first weeks of September, 
credentials from twenty different countries, in ten differ- 
ent languages, were submitted for recognition of the 
general preliminary education required for admission to 
professional schools and professional practice. 
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Sunderland, J. T. 
+ The Cause of Indian Famines. New England Maga- 


zine, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 56-64. September, 1900. 

Discussion of causes of frequency of famines in India. 
Rainfall (56-57). Dense population and conditions of 
agriculture (58). Poverty and over-taxation (58-61). 
Responsibility of English government (61-64). Clear 
presentation of subject, valuable to teacher. 

India. Agriculture. 

Burnham, Collins G. 
Early Traffic on the Connecticut River. New England 
Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 2, pp. 131-149. October, 1900. 

Description of river commerce from earliest settlement. 
Ship building (133-137). Canal and locks (138-145). 
Products of trade (138-141). Tolls and taxes (141-112). 
Steamboat navigation (146-149). Valuable description cf 
development of river navigation and trade. Illustrated. 

Connecticut river. Commerce. Rivers. 

Hughes, James L. 
Toronto. New England Magazine, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 
305-323. November, 1900. 

Descriptive. Geological features and situation (305). 
History of settlement and growth (306-13). Education 
influence, out-of-door sports, business interests (313-22). 
Fully illustrated. 

Toronto. Canada. 

Good, Eliza Leypold. 
A Holland Art Village. Catholic World, Vol. 70, No. 
418, pp. 514-26. New York, January, 1900. 

A study of the Dutch people, emphasizing their home 
life, oceupations, and dress. An interesting description 
is also given of the landscape and animals of the country. 

Animals. Europe. 


TYPEWRITING. 

Speaking from personal experience, as well as observa- 
tion, permit me to say that there is no other branch of 
instruction out of which the student gets greater p'easure, 
profit, and use than he does of the knowledge of how to 
use a typewriter. With the ability to use a writing 
machine one is able to do more business, and in a more 
satisfactory manner, than he could do without such 
knowledge. It is a pleasure to receive a typewritten 
communication upon any subject. It isan aggravation to 
receive illegible pen-written letters. They area disgrace 
to the writer and arobbery of the time of the reader. 
Every child above the fifth grade should be taught to use 
the machine, and to have sufficient practice to write with 
greater speed than it is possible to obtain with a pen. 

The use of the machine in the schoolroom is an incen- 
tive to do more and better work, to present neat and clean 
papers in the best possible form of the English language. 
To obtain a knowledge of the use of the machine should 
result in improvement in all other branches of study. 

The greater amount of language used by any pupil, 
deaf or hearing, will result in a better knowledge of that 
language. As speed and pleasure are acquired in the use 
of the machine, more and more language is used. 

We have been experimenting with typewriters among 
our deaf pupils for the past two years. The result of 
these experiments warrants the statement that they are 
absolutely essential in all properly equipped schools for 
the deaf. Superintendent H. E. Dawes, 

School for the Deaf, Omaha. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN 189s. 


The production of gold in the Un:ted States in the eal- 


-endar year 1898 was 3,118,398 ounces, of the value of 


$64,463,000. The South African republic produced 3,- 
831,975 ounces, of the value of $79,213,953, and Austral- 
asia 3,137,644 ounces, of the value of $64,860,500. These 
three countries are the great gold producers of the world, 
their output aggregating 10,088,017 ounces, of the value 
of $208,537,753, or seventy-three per cent. of the produc- 
tion of the world. 

The United States still occupies the second place as a 
silver producer, to which it was relegated by Mexico in 
1897. In 1898 it produced 54,438,000 ounces of silver, with 
a commercial value of $32,118,400, against the Mexican 
production of 56,738,000 ounces, with a commercial value 
of $33,475,400. Together they produce sixiy-seven per 
cent. of the world’s production. No other country ap- 
proaches them. 

The world’s gold production in 1893 was 13,904,363 
ounces, of the value of $287,428,600, an increase over the 
product of 1897 of 2,251,831 ounces, valued at $18,616,600. 
Since 1887, when about $106,000,000 was produced, ‘each 
year has shown an increase over the preceding one. 
There is no reason to expect any cessation of this steady 
annual increase for some years to come. 

The world’s production of silver in 1898 was 1€5,299,572 
ounces, showing an increase over 1897 of 1,222,400 ounces, 

The world’s consumption of the precious metals in the 
arts and manufactures during the year was: In new gold, 
97,804 kilograms, of a value of $65,000,000, and in new 
silver 1,065,289 kilograms, of a coining value of $44,273,- 
000, and a commercial value of $20,200,000. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 
By Rey. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis (Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn). New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this Harum-Holden age it requires a rare literary 
gift to hold the eye of even devout people to religious es- 
says. This Rev. Charles F. Dole has done in “The Re- 
ligion of a Gentleman,” as has Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis in ‘““The Influence of Christ in Modern Life.” The 
present pastor of Plymouth church has no such sympa- 
thetic exuberance as had Mr. Beecher, nor has he the in- 
tellectual audacity of Lyman Abbott, but his style is very 
fetching. There is really something of the Hartm- 
Holden winsomeness in the out-of-the-ordinary expres- 
sion in it. A few sentences will indicate what I mean:— 

“Never was there a book so be-trashed and be- 
rubbished. Coming to it through the commentators is 
like looking out upon the sun through a window over 
which spiders have spun webs, festooned with thick 
dust.” 

“To the anti-evolutionist the human body seems like 
au old curiosity shop, a museum of obsolete anatomies 
and outgrown organs.” 

“Before the time of Christ the skull and crossbones 
alone were fitting symbols of the future.” 

“Hobbling forward on the crutches of logic, reason ar- 
rives at truth.” 

Certainly the literary audacity of Hillig equals the in- 
tellectual audacity of Abbott. It may be that “‘modern 
life’ requires modern phraseology, and, if so, Dr. Hillis 
has met the emergency skillfully. Let no one suspect, 
however, from these sentences that the general style is 
not as graceful) as it is clear, as clean as it is vigorous. 
It is a modern view of the influence of Christ focused to 
attract and retain the attention. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By G. H. Bell. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 
Teachers’ edition, 600 pp., $1.50; pupils’ edition, 475 pp., 
$1.25. 

These two editions are identical, with the exception of 
questions at the close of each part in the teachers’ edi- 
tion. The book is divided into two parts, the first giving 
an historical outline of English language and literature 
and of American literature, the selections being only few 
in number, while the second part comprises selections 
only, arranged by subjects (rather than chronologically), 
and are chosen from those writings that have influence on 
mind and character, as well. as pure style and diction. 
The author’s aim is to create a taste for and love of the 
best literature, and by giving excellent models of compo- 
sition to stimulate the desire to do good work of this 
kind. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. By Charles F. Johnson, Litt. Doc. 
(Yale). New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 552 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
A notable addition to publications for schools and col- 

leges by a well-known authority, Professor Johnson of 

Trinity College, Hartford. The author gives a compre- 

hensive .historical study of the literature of both of the 

English-speaking nations, that portion of it which every 

student should know familiarly, and he has made it cover 

one year’s study. Each chapter contains ‘‘a brief survey 
of those changes and events in social development which 
have produced great effects wpon literature.” The selec- 


tions are intended to be illustrative, and are brought up 
to date. 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. By Allen Walton 
Gould. Boston: Ginn & Co, 261 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
Children, animals, birds, reptiles, and plants are here 

treated in a way easily comprehended by the young mind, 

and highly instructive to the adult reader. Mr, Gould 
has caught the spirit of home life and vocabulary, and 
has set forth the actual facts about nature in an imagina- 
tive framework, weaving in incidents to prove his points, 
so that the whole has the fascination of a fairy tale. In 
successive chapters he tells how various creatures cradle 
and tend their babies, how Mother Nature sets the table 
for bird, fish, reptile, and how she clothes them, The 
auihor develops the idea of mutual help in the early 
family, the sister family, and in flocks and herds. The 
laying up of food suggests the variety of methods em- 
ployed by the animals, according to their environment. 
The adaptation of horse, reindeer, and dogs to the use of 
man proves how essential these animals are, as also in 
the matter of food and clothing provided by sheep, seal, 
bear, and silkworm. Each chapter is preceded by some 
picture of a great artist, illustrative of the subject in 
hand, while at the close there is a teaching note which 
voices the lesson learned from the discussion, and which 
frequently suggests poem and book for further study. 
The book is charming reading. 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK STATE. By William Reed 
Prentice, A. M. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 558 
pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book, intended for work in high school and acad- 

emy, serves as well for supplementary reading. The 

greatness of thought and deed, marvelous institutions, 
inventions, and the’Jike in our country are traceable to 
the life of a comparative few whose labors centred in the 
thirteen original states. In New York state much of our 
early history was made. In compact form, Mr. Prentice 
has written the story of this state, representing eleven 
distinet periods. First is the statement of the aboriginal 

Indian population, with their government, civilization, 

and reservations. Period II. includes the century or more 

of exploration, when Cabot, Cartier, Champlain, Hudson, 

Marquette, and Joliet visited different portions. Under 

the time of Dutch government of New York, the author 

treats explicitly the governors, their reforms, failures, 
and laws, which later gave way to the English when the 
state became a ducal province. Special mention is made 
of the four colonial families of New York, also distin- 
guished citizens. Another chapter treats of New York in 
literature, printers, publishers, authors, and journalists, 
of which there is a long list. Names of governors are 
given from May in 1624 to Roosevelt in 1900. Counties 

are specified, with their boundaries. In fact, so full a 

study as this would make one conversant with all points 

of New York’s multifarious history. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By Lyman C. Newell, 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 410 pp. Price, 
1.10. 

The inductive and deductive methods are blended in 
this volume, making it an up-to-date text-book, and 
adapted to all students of chemistry. The introduction 
is a discussion of all apparatus essential to a well- 
equipped laboratory. With a knowledge of the use of 
his chemical tools, the student immediately enters upon 
the first of 200 representative experiments, carefullv 
worded as to materials, mode of procedure, and result 
looked for. Just enough text is given to make the work 


NEW AND TIMELY BOOKS 


A New Practical Speller. 


By James H. Penniman, Master in English in the DeLancey | 


School, Philadelphia, and author of ‘* Common Words 
Difficult to Spell.” Boards. 160 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


A School Grammar ,%. English Language. 


By Epwarp A. Aten, Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Missouri. A _ scholarly, 
teachable, and interesting book for the upper grammar 
grades. Cloth. 169 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Physiology: Briefer Course, 


By B. P. Corton, A. M., author of ‘‘ Physiology: Experi- 
mental and Descriptive.’ An interesting and accurate 
book for use in high schools that are not prepared for the 
laboratory study of physiology. 

Special attention has been paid to conciseness and brevity 
of statement, and to clearness of exposition. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 399 pages. Introduction price, 90 cents. 


A Complete Trigonometry. 


By Professor Wenster Wetts. Plane and Spherical, with 
four place logarithmic tables. The author has made many 
improvements in this new trigonometry, including a large 
number of new problems. Half leather. 166 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. 


Experimental Chemistry. 

By Lyman C. Newer, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). 
planatory text to make the work logical, systematic, and 
intelligent ; twenty of the experiments are quantitative. 


About 300 problems are distributed at proper points through- 
out the text. The theory of chemistry is adequately treated. 


This book | 
contains about 200 experiments, cemented by enough ex- | 


| 


| 


| in the Chicago Schools. 


Studies of Plant Life. 
By Herman S. Peroon, Water R. Mircuet, and Frep B. 
MAxwe -t, Instructors in the High Schools of Chicago. 


Primarily prepared to meet the needs of the biology courses 
The book is eminently clear, prac- 


| tical, and simple, laying the surest foundation for advanced 


| 
| 
| 


study. Cloth. 104 pages. 50 cents. 


Introduction to Botany. 


By Votney M. Spratpine, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A modern text-book for secondary 
schools. Cloth. 317 pages. 80 cents. 


Elementary Biology. 

By E. R. Borer, recently University Extension Lecturer in 
the University of Chicago. A laboratory manual with 
definite and detailed directions. Cloth. 257 pages. 80 
cents. 


Practical [licroscopy. 


By Cuarces H. Crark, Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. Cloth. Illustrated with 53 cuts and 17 half-tone 
repropuctions and Photomicrographs. Price, $1.60. 


Leaves and Flowers. 
By Mary A. Spear. 
Intended as a reading book for pupils in second and third 


The book is profusely illustrated. Cloth. 410 pages. | grades, and may also be used as a text-book in elementary 


Price, $1.10. 


botany. Boards. 


111 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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EDWARD R. SHAW, 


Davidson’s “ History of Education.” 


that it will have a very large sale. 
endorsement. 


Professor C. O. HOYT, 


hardly sufficient. 


Dean of the New York School of Pedagogy : 


Your firm is to be congratulated upon bringing out 
The book gives a 
very interesting treatment of the subject, and I predict 


Of the State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan : 
During the past quarter I have been using Davidson’s 
| “History of Education,” and to say that I am pleased is 
We are more than pleased with it. I 
have been able to obtain results along the lime of culture 
value that are hardly possible with any other book. It is 
my design hereafter to use the book in both of my courses. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK | 


EDUCAT 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, A. M., LL. D. 


12mo. 292 pages, $1.00, 


THE AUTHOR'S LAST AND BEST CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
| From the Earliest Times to the Present, with a Final Chapter on the Future of Education 


A FEW OF THE TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM PROMINENT 
EDUCATORS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


M. V. O’SHEA, 


of scholarship than 
It has my strong 


Send for our Special Circular on the Great Educator Series 


New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin: 


I am glad to be able to speak of this book in the 
highest terms. It seems to me to exhibit a higher degree |} 


which are in popular use. What we need is to have the 
types of education, so to speak, discussed in a way in which 
Davidson discusses them. I shall be glad to commend this | } 
book to all who are interested in the development of education. 


LINCOLN OWEN, | ) 

Head Master of the Rice Training School, Boston: , 

Dr. Davidson is consistent in his point of view, and 

altogether unique in his treatment of the subject. 

book, though concise, is comprehensive, and admirable for 
reading circles, teachers’ clubs, and normal classes. 


ION 


any of the other histories of education | | 


The |) 


Chicago 


intelligible. Occasionally a quantitative experiment is 
inserted to prove some principle and insure accuracy, 
Three hundred problems emphasize the truths. Another 
feature is the many questions, in answering which the 
student establishes his chemical knowledge, and al- 
lows the teacher to wateh his progress. This purpose is 
also served by exercises presented for classroom lecture 
or recitation. Appendixes A, B, and C contain modes of 
measuring, important gas laws, chemical terms, with ex- 
planation to make text readable, and a price list of ap- 
paratus and reference books. In connection with this 
work is a teachers’ supplement, containing answers to 
problems and directions for the instructor. In arrange- 
ment, method, and illustration the author presents a 
most acceptable study of chemistry. 


MAURY’S REVISED BLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By M. F. Maury, LL.D. New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. 120 pp. } 

A charming geographical survey is here set forth, de- 
signed for primary and intermediate classes. For just 
such a book we naturally look to a man like Dr. Maury, 
who, in working to make geography a science, has re- 
ceived the honor of numerous degrees and medals. After 
presenting the fundamental ideas of distance, earth, land, 
and water, day and night, seasons, climate, occupations, 
and races ina general way, he launches into a special dis- 
cussion of each continent. Gradually and naturally, one 
subject leads into the next, and in all this the young 
scholar is learning not only geography, but botany, bits 
of astronomy and civil government. Some prominent 
features are: (1) The central thought is the pupil’s 
home, to which the study of the earth and other lands is 
related, (2) The full-page colored pictures serve to em- 
Dhasize the peculiarities of peoples and characteristics of 
their homes, (3) The splendid relief maps cannot but 
‘Mpress physical features, and hence give reasons for 
certain truths already learned. (4) The pictures are 
taken from photographs, are numerous and fully ex- 
a al (5) Each lesson reads like a story, ,therefore 
ig ‘earned almost unwittingly. (6) Practical work 
such as moulding clay to represent phe- 
slat ae the use of diagrams and board drawings to as- 
beans ; understanding. (7) Questions, with their an- 
nll tollow each lesson. No pains have been spared in 

Ing this well-rounded, delightful story of the earth’s 
machinery and inhabitants. 


‘IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. A Collection of Fifteen Pic- 
rea and a Portrait of the Painter, with Introduction 
he Interpretation. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: 

Cughton, Mifflin, & Co. 94 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

which aun the editor of the Riverside Art Series, of 

introd: 1s Is one volume, is already well known. In 

art of Ree the work, she gives a concise outline of the 
advanta ey holds, who, unaided by environment or special 
excellent faithfulness to his inventive genius, 
among th taste, and ability to present personality, is 

® the world’s great portrait painters. There is a 


list of reference books, historical directory of his pic- 

tures, also an ovtline of the painter’s life. The fifteen 

pictures chosen are those which are most familiar, and 
which here give an idea of Reynolds’ peculiar genius. 

These pictures explained make the painter more real and 

better appreciated. 

Such a book is valuable as a guide for private art 
classes, for simple reading, and as a handbook of the art 
of our own and other lands. 

THE LISTENING CHILD. By Lucy W. Thacher. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 408 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a collection of charming selections from the 
stories of English verse, made for the youngest readers 
and hearers. I have seen no equally good book in care- 
ful selection, in variety and completeness, in printing 
and binding at so slight a cost. Apparently there is 
nothing wanting in this book of the best verses for little 
people. — 
GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. Philadelphia: The 

Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. (4%4x6.) 180 pp. 

Price, 50 cents. 

This handy little book, well shaped and well made, 
gives a complete history of golf, together with directions 
for selecting implements. It also contains the rules of 
the game and a glossary of golf terms. Nowhere can 
there be found for the price so much reliable, indispens- 
able, and interesting information upon the game, which 
is to be more popular in 1901 than ever before. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edi- 
tion. .New York: D. Appleton & Co. 550 pp. 

One would like to write pages of the Journal in notic- 
ing any work of the matchless Spencer. There is not a 
chapter that is not entitled to a column, at the very least, 
and it deserves it as much as though it was not originally 
written in 1864. The world has produced no man in any 
wise comparable with Spencer. He was born in 1820, the 
son of a schoolmaster, who was a master in the art of 
teaching. Herbert Spencer was not classically or liber- 
ally educated in the schools, and, though all academic 
distinctions have been at his command, he has declined 
them all, and when conferred without his knowledge has 
ignored them. He was a civil engineer from seventeen 
to twenty-six, an editorial writer from twenty-eight to 
thirty-three, when he devoted himself to miscellaneous 
writings until he was forty, since which time he has been 
elaborating the “Synthetic Philosophy,” which has been 
published in ten volumes, the first of which—‘First Prin- 
ciples’”—appeared in 1864, and it is as delightful and in- 
spiriting reading to-day as it was thirty-five years ago. 
THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Chester Hol- 

combe. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Cloth. 386 

pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Holcombe was connected with the United States 
legation at Pekin as interpreter, secretary, or acting min- 
ister, from 1871 to 1885, and, since 1885, has been engaged 
in important commercial and financial enterprises in 


China. It would not be easy to see how any American 
could understand the recent crisis better than Mr. Hol- 
combe, and in these 400 pages he studies the Chinese 
conditions of the past thirty years very closely, and al- 
ways from the point of view of preparation for the recent 
cyclone of almost unexplainable excitement. The Chi- 
nese are a people of secret societies. All interests, public 
and private, are promoted by secret combinations. The 
Chinaman seems to think that secrecy and wisdom are 
synenymous terms. This accounts, in part, for the 
failure of diplomacy when any nation has attempted to 
deal with the Chinese nation. 

The nations of the earth have had no genuine welcome 
for the Chinaman, and he has reciprocated the courtesy 
right royally. China has always believed herself to be 
a slumbering dragon, and the first shock of consciousness 
of the truth was when her troops met the Japanese, and 
her late experience is even more sad. After reading all 
the numerous works that have appeared on China hereto- 
fore, one must read this latest book, which does squarely 
present “The Real Chinese Question” intelligently and 
interestingly. If you can read but ore book, there is 
none better than’ this. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. By John F. Downey, M. A., C. E. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 8vo. 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The first fifteen chapters are designed for those stu- 

dents of high schools, academies, colleges, etc., who have 

already acquired a knowledge of elementary algebra, 
while the remainder is adapted to colleges, universities. 
technical schools, etc. The demonstrations form a very 
important feature of the work, and follow each principle 
in such a way that the student finds himself avbie to re- 
produce them. Another prominent feature is the way in 
which long and tedious processes are replaced by short 
ones, which are used at the beginning of the various sub- 
jects. In many respects the book is a wide departure 
from text-books of the day, but nothing is given that has 
not had the test of long experience in the classroom. 

Many suggestions, observations, and model solutions are 

given for the guidance of the student, and will prove very 

helpful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* “Daily Thoughts from French Authors.” Edited by Jeanne and 


New York: William R. Jenkins. 

‘A History of Philosophy.”” By Thomas Hunter. Price, 35 cents. 
—‘‘ Heyse’s Aufang und Ende.” Edited by Max Lentz. Price, 30 
cents. ——‘‘ The Story of Cyrus.”” By C. W. Gleason. Price, 75 cents. 
— “Ovid: Selected Works.”” Edited by F.J. Miller. Price, $1.40. 
College Entrance Requirements in English.’ Price, $1.00. New 
York: American Book Company. : 

* Outlines of Human Physiology.” By F.Schenck and A Giirber. 
——‘*A Short History of French Literature.” Ry L. E Kastner and 
H. G. Atkins. Price. $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘‘Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.” (Part1.) Edited by George Hempl. 


Marguerite Bouvet. 


Price, $1.00. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

Corneille's Nicoméde ” Edited by James A. Harrison. Price, €0 
cents. —‘‘The Men Who Made the Nation” By E. E. Sperks. 
Price, $2.00. — “ Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.’ Edited by Hubert 
Bates. Price, 25 cents.——‘* The Elements of Astrcnomy.” By Rob- 
ert Ball. Price, 80 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


~HBORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 15-17, 1901: Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association, Nashville. 


January 18-19: City Superintendents of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. 


January 24-26: Michigan Upper Penin- 
gsula Educational Association, Es- 
canaba. 


February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 


February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 


February 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Lorimer hall, 
Boston. 

February 16: Massachusetts Art Teach- 


ers’ Association, Boston. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 


July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The Stanton Club, an 
organization of Maine Bates alumni, will 
hold its annual meeting and banquet at 
the Falmouth hotel February 7. Among 
those to attend are President Charles 
Sumner Cook, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, 
and Scott Wilson of Portland; George E. 
Smith, ex-president of the Massachusetts 
senate, C. C. Smith, and W. F. Garcelon 
of Boston; A. M. Spear and O. B. Clason 
of Gardiner; A. S. Littlefield of Rock- 
land; Henry Oakes of Auburn; Wilbur 
Judkins of Lewiston; President Chase of 
Bates, and Professor Stanton, the guest of 
honor, for whom the club was named. 

GUILFORD. Alexander M. Blackburn 
of Colby College will officiate’as principal 
at the Guilford high school, owing to the 
continued illness of Principal G. W. Snow. 

CAMDEN. President Nathaniel Butler 
of Colby College will give a lecture in 
Camden on January 25 upon “Ideals in 
Education,” under the auspices of the 
freshman class of the Camden high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The trial of the case of 
Currier vs. Dartmouth College and Alex- 
ander McKenzie was concluded December 
26. Charles N. Currier of Amesbury, a 
Dartmouth student, claimed to have been 
injured on June 15, 1898, by being struck 
with a piece of brick in his left eye, 
which entirely deprived him of the sight 
of that eye, and which, it is claimed, will 


probably result in the loss of sight of 
the other eye. It is claimed that the 
piece of brick which destroyed the sight 
of his left eye came from the old gas 
house chimney at the college grounds in 
Hanover, which was being thrown down 
to provide a suitable site for the new 
heating station which the college was 
then preparing to build. It is claimed 
that the falling of the chimney was done 
in a negligent and careless manner by 
McKenzie, who was at that, time in- 
spector of buildings, and that the trus- 
tees of the college are responsible for his 
alleged negligent and careless act, and 
also for failure to use reasonable care, 
because McKenzie was not a competent 
agent to be entrusted with the duty of 
falling the chimney. At the time the 
chimney was taken down there were be- 
tween 200 and 300 persons present in the 
immediate vicinity. It also appeared 
that a notice was put up by McKenzie in 
the forenoon of the day the injury oc- 
curred that “The old gas house chimney 
would fall at 1.30; bring kodaks.” 
Judge Aldrich read an opinion on the mo- 
tion submitted by the defendant, and in 
conclusion directed’a verdict by the jury 
declaring the college not guilty, and gave 
to the plaintiffs an exception to his 
ruling. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Lovers of Shakespeare have 
a rare treat in store in the appearances 
here of Horace Howard Furness, LL.D., 
the eminent Shakespearean student, who 
will read for the benefit of the Massachu- 
setts Indian Association in the Bijou 
theatre January 11 in the evening, and 
January 14 in the afternoon. ‘“Hamlet”’ 
will be the play selected for the first 
reading, and “Cymbeline” for the second. 
Dr. Furness is undoubtedly the greatest 
Shakespearean reader since the time of 
Fanny Kemble. He excels in the variety, 
power, and grace of his direct rendering 
of Shakespeare’s characters, ‘which make 
the charm of his entertainment and sat- 
isfies alike the literary and artistic taste. 
There is every indication that unusually 
large and fashionable audiences of repre- 
sentatives from the highest cultured cir- 
cles in Boston and vicinity will attend Dr. 
Furness’ readings. It is very probable 
that, while on his visit to Boston, Dr. Fur- 
ness will also read in Milton and before 
the studentsof Radcliffe College. Seats for 
the readings at the Bijou theatre may now 
be obtained at Herrick’s, in Copley square. 
——The class of ’98 of the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Liberal Arts held its third 
annual reunion lately. A short business 
session was held, at which the following- 
named officers were elected: President, 
Rev. Elihu Grant of Revere; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Ethelwyn Wallace of Somer- 
ville: secretary, Arthur N. Small; and 
treasurer, Miss A. Atwood.——The total 
population of Boston increased 12.87 per 
cent. in the period 1895-1900; while, ac- 
cording to the school census, the number 
of persons five to fifteen years of age in- 
creased from 77,152 to 90,144, or 16.83 per 
cent., in the same period. It would ap- 
pear that the school population is increas- 
ing rather more rapidly than the total 
population in Boston. The, persons five 
to fifteen years of age are:— 

Notin 


Public. Private. School. Total. 
69,260 14,083 6,801 90,144 
66,221 13,515 6,769 86,505 
Increase . 3,039 568 32 3,639 


Ward 6 has the largest quota of the 
school population, viz., 5,693, and ward 11 
the smallest, viz., 1,346; ward 20, which 
is the most populous ward of the city, has 
the largest number (4,499) in the public 
schools, ward 11 having the least (858): 
the largest contingent of the school popu- 
lation found in private schools is 1,941, in 
ward 2, the smallest (15) being in ward 
25; and the largest number not attending 
school, viz., 690, is in ward 22,and the 
smallest number is 64, in ward 4. A large 
proportion of the persons returned as at- 
tending private schools is found in four 
wards: 1 (1,198), 2 (1,941), 13 (1,175), and 
19 (1,814)—6,128, or 43.51 per cent. of the 
total. In 1899 the corresponding total 
number found in the same wards was 
5,753, or 42.37 per cent. of the total 
(13,515), or 39.40 per cent. The growth 
of the immediate encircling suburbs of 
Boston was 4.07 per cent. greater than that 
of the city itself in the period 1895-1900, 
and was 14.34 per cent. greater in the pe- 
riod 1899-1900.——Miss Mary C. Dickerson, 
Rhode Island normal school, will address 
the committee on elementary science Sat- 
urday, January 12, at 9.20 a. m., at the 
Boston school committee rooms. Subject: 
‘“Reverence for Life—a Result of Nature 
Study.” Miss H. S. Haywood will pre- 
sent the nature study outline used in 
Brockton, especially the work of the fifth 
and sixth grades. 

LOWELL. The last regular meeting of 
the school board of 1900 was, in the busi- 


Will “go” until she drops, and think 
she’s doing rather a fine thing. Very 
often the future shows her that she was 
laying the foundation for years of 
unhappiness. When the back aches, 
when there is irregularity or any other 
womanly ill, then the first duty a woman 
owes to herself is to find a cure for her 
ailments. 

The use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription in cases of womanly disease 
will insure a prompt restoration to sound 
health. It regulates the periods, stops 
unhealthy drains, heals inflammation 
and ulceration, and cures female weak- 
ness. It makes weak women strong, 
sick women well. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce, by letter, free of charge. All 
correspondence absolutely private and 
confidential. In his thirty years and 
over of medical practice Dr. Pierce, as- 
sisted by his staff of nearly a score of 
physicians, has treated and cured more 
than half a million women. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘I will drop you a few lines to-day to let you 
know that I am feeling well now, ” writes Miss 
Annie Stephens, of Belleville, Wood Co., West 
Va. “I feel like a new woman. I took several 
bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I have no head- 
ache now, and no more pain in my side; no 
bearing-down pain any more. I think that there 
is no medicine like Dr. Pierce’s medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on ~ 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay ex- 

nse of mailing ov/y. Address Dr. R. V. 

jerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ness portion, a short one, preceded by 
meetings of the sub-committee on ac- 
counts and books and supplies. The 
board came to order at 8.20, President 
Everett in the chair, and all the members 
present. The following teachers were 
elected on the favorable report of the sub- 
committee on teachers, most of them to 
the places they are now filling: Mary G. 
Sitevens, high school, at a salary of $800; 
Agnes Bailey to the Varnum; M. 
Josephine Donohue to the Lakeview; 
Addie E. Edwards to the Highland; 
Maude E. Green to Middlesex village; 
Bertha McCue to the Edson; Flora A, 
Owen to the Moody; Florence E. Rowell 
to Sycamore-street; Harriet L. Wheeler 
to Worthen-street; Margaret F. Howe to 
Billings-street. Chairman Swapp of the 
sub-committee explained that this elected 
the entire training school class of Febru- 
ary, 1898; it was not thought wise to go 
further at this time. The committee on 
evening schools reported in part as fol- 
lows: The scope of usefulness of our even- 
ing schools might well be extended in all 
grades. There are no fads in our evening 
educational system, for its success amply 
justifies its existence by the results which 
are accomplished. We therefore recom- 
mend that next year manual graining be 
introduced into our evening schools, and 
that a commercial department be opened 
to equal, if possible, that which we hope 
to have in the day high school upon the 
completion of the annex. 

AUBURNDALE. Dr. George S. Kel- 
logg of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, gave a lecture on 
“Religion and Art of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians” at Lasell Seminary Wednesday, 
January 9. 

NORTHFIELD. Mount Hermon school 
opened January 2 for the winter session. 
Professor Charles E. Dickerson, who, 
while Principal Cutler is in Europe is 
conducting the affairs of the school, said 
recently: “The outlook for Mount Her- 
mon’s future was never better.” The 
term begins with a large attendance. 
Never before has there been so large a 
percentage of old students returning. Of 
the 430 enrolled, only thirty-nine are new 
students. During the vacation, which 
began on December 20, extensive repairs 
have been made in Silliman Science hall, 
erected in 1892 by Dr. H. B. Silliman of 
Cohoes, N. Y. Some changes have also 
been made in the arrangement of the 
offices on the first floor of recitation 
hall. All the dormitories and cottages 
have been thoroughly cleaned and put in 
repair for the reopening. The teachers 
and students who remained at Hermon 
and Northfield report a very pleasant holi- 


day season. On Christmas day Mount 
Hermon banqueted the students of North- 
field Seminary and the Northfield Bible 
training school. A reception by the 
Mount Hermon students was given in the 
evening. * Tuesday evening, from five to 
nine, those who remained at Mount Her. 
mon during vacation came together in the 
large gymnasium as the guests of Mrs. D. 
L. Moody. A large number of applica- 
tions dre coming in for admission to the 
summer term, which opens in May. Be- 
sides exceptional advantages in Bible 
study, the students of the summer session 
have the rare privilege of frequently at- 
tending the Northfield conferences. 


LYNN. The school board held its clos- 
ing meeting of the year last week, and 
with this meeting ends the large board, as 
under the new charter, which goes into 
effect on the new year, the board will con- 
sist of only twelve members. Among the 
retiring members is Chairman Wyman, 
who has occupied that position for the 
past six years. Principal Jackson of the 
English high school, ‘on behalf of the 
pupils of the manual training school.,. pre- 
sented Mr. Wyman with a fine gavel as a 
token of esteem from that department. 
The report of the finance committee shows 
that, during the year, the department has 
paid out $245,908.96, as against $252,386.46 
in 1899. The actual expense of the de- 
partment for the year will be $248,126 08, 
as against $243,669.45 in 1899. The total 
registration of the schools is 10,086. 


WALTHAM. Plans are being prepared 
by Superintendent of Buildings Patch for 
a $30,000 br’ck schoolhouse for the primary 
grades. The building is to have six 
rooms, and will be located on Chestnut 
street. 

MEDFORD. The revised figures of the 
school census show the number of chil- 
dren of school age in the city, between 
five and fifteen years, inclusive, to be 
3,279. The total number of scholars in 
the schools is 3,690 The number of chil- 
dren of school age who do not attend 
the public schools is thirty-three. The 
reasons for their non-attendance are as 
follows: Twenty-two attend parochial 
schools, two attend other private schools, 
and nine study at home, or are sickly and 
unable to attend. 

SALEM. The high school committee 
has secured F. R. Hathaway, for two 
years science teacher in the Murdock 
school at Winchenden, for the position of 
instructor in science in the high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Yale library has 
recently received two gifts from gradu- 
ates of the college, one being $1,000 from 
Edward Wells Southworth, ’75, of New 
York, to be expended for English litera- 
ture. The other is from Professor Ed- 
ward T. Owen, ’72, professor of French in 
the University of Wisconsin, and consists 
of the zoological section of the “Biologia 
Central America,’ 158 parts. Accord- 
ing to a circular forwarded to the Yale 
graduates in Chicago for subscriptions to 
the bi-centennial fund, it is announced 
that over $900,000 has been received by 
the Yale bi-centennial committee, of 
which nearly one-third has been for 
specified purposes. The sum of $300,000 
has been pledged conditionally, so it is 
stated. The total amount required for the 
bi-centennial fund is $2,000,000. The 
appeal to the Chicago Yale men conitains 
these additional facts: “But there are 
10,000 graduates who have not as yet re- 
sponded. The university desires a birth- 
day gift, however small it may be, from 
every one of her loyal sons. An effort 
was made during October to bring the 
matter of the fund before the Yale men 
of Chicago. Professor Sanders of the 
academic faculty spent ten days in Chi- 
cago, and subscriptions were obtained 
from forty-three members, amounting to 
$23,610.” 

HARTFORD. At a conference on 
physiography and geology held in the hall 
of Natural History at Trinity College 
lately, Principal Charles H. Keyes of the 
South school opened the conference with 
a few remarks, stating the purpose of the 
meeting. Professor Edwards of Trinity 
then madea short address of welcome, 
and was followed by Professor William 
North Rice of Wesleyan, who spoke at 
some length, discussing the physio- 
graphical features about Middletown, and 
explaining his methods im field excur- 
sions. Professor William Orr of the 
Springfield high school then made a short 
address on the physiography and geo'ogy 
of Forest park and the vicinity. Profes- 
sor W. M. Davis of Harvard made a few 
critical remarks on the subject under dis- 
cussion. He was followed by Professor 
B. K. Emerson of Smith College, who 
spoke on the physical characteristics of 
Northampton and Mt. Tom. Jason T. 
Draper of Holyoke made an address, 
speaking of the sand dunes near Mt. 
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e and the ancient Indian dwel- 
lings, showing the influence of topog- 
raphy on their location. After this ad- 
dress the meeting adjourned for luncheon, 
which was served in the college com- 
mons. At the afternoon session Profes- 
sor W. M. Davis again addressed the con- 
ference on the physiographic features near 
Harvard University. A general discus- 
sion on the subject followed. Among 
those present were: Professor H. E. 
Gregory of Yale, Professor Richard E. 
Dodge of Columbia University, Lyman 
Richard Allen of the Massachusetts Staie 
normal school, Joseph H. Keny of the 
Worcester high school, C. L. Goodrich of 
Holyoke, Miss Charlotte E. Deming of 
the Providence normal school, Miss Mary 
I. Platt of the Brookline high school, F. 
P. Gulliver of St. Mark’s school, South- 
boro, Mass. Mark S. W. Jefferson of 
3imwood, Mass., A. B. Kimball of the 
Springfield high school, and Miss Clara 
A. Pease of the Hartford public high 
school. Several of those present at the 
conference made an examination of the 
stone cliffs in the rear of the college and 
secured specimens. The rock here is of 
peculiar formation, and has always been 
of great interest to geologists. Lyle, the 
great English geologist, pronounced it 
one of the most valuable geological 
monuments in this country. 


Holyok 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA. The American Institute 
of Instruction will hold its seventy-first 
annual session at Saratoga July 5-9. An 
excellent programme is being prepared, 
and attractive side trips and other induce- 
ments will be offered to warrant a large 
attendance of teachers from the Middle 
states, as well as from New England. 


ALBANY. The state superintendent of 
public institutions, in his annual report, 
Makes the following exhibit of school sta- 
tistics for the year: There was expended 
for all purposes in support of the public 
schools of the state $33,421,491, this being 
an increase over the previous year of 
$5,368,500. About four and a half millions 
of this increase is shown in New York 
City alone. There was paid for teachers’ 
Salaries $19,218,892, and the average an- 
hual salary paid for teachers throughout 
the state was $604.78. There were em- 
ployed 31,768 teachers, which was an in- 
Crease of 1,269 over the previous year. 
Out of the 1,569,653 pupils of school age, 
tighty-eight per cent. attended either a 
public or private school some portion of 
the year. The increase in the value of 
school property during the year is re- 
ported as $6,614,880. The entire public 
school property of the state is valued at 
$81,768 495. 

NEW YORK. The School of Political 
Science at Columbia University is prepar- 
ing to give several new courses on sub- 
— dealing with our new possessions in 

© West Indies and the Pacific. The first 
of these will be a course on “The History 
rg Institutes of Spanish Private Law.” 

7 attempt will be made in the future to 
; the modifications of the Spanish pri- 
‘ate law in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
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pines incident to the introduction of 
American ideas. The faculty may aiso 
provide a course on the development of 
Spanish law in the principal Latin- 
American republics. Professor John W. 
Burgess has arranged to lecture one hour 
a week on the governmental organiza- 
tion of the territories and the depend- 
encies of the United States, while next 
fall Professor Goodnow will begin a 
course upon “The History and Principles 
of Colonial Administration.” Professor 
Goodnow, in speaking of these new 
courses, offered by the School of Political 
Science, said they are designed to aid 
those who desire to serve the country in 
its new possessions by teaching them 
something of the laws under which the 
inhabitants of those territories have lived 
in the past, and those under which they 
are to live in the futwre-——-Women are 
rapidly displacing men as teachers in the 
schools of New York, according to the re- 
port of Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. During last 
year there was a decrease of 217 in the 
number of men employed, while the 
es of women teachers increased 


ITHACA. Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
professor of American history in Cornell 
University, died December 28. He was 
born in Griswold, Conn., August 2, 1835. 
He was graduated at Yale College in the 
class of 57, and studied theology at the 
Andover Seminary. In 1860 he became 
pastor of the First Congregational church 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and subsequently 
professor of English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he remained 
until 1881. In 1875 he was given the de- 
gree of LL.D. by Wooster University, and 
in 1888 the same degree was also conferred 
on him by Columbia College. His alma 
mater also gave him the degree of M. A. 
He was chosen to the chair of American 
history and literature at Cornell in 1881, 
which professorship he continued to ho'd, 
except for a visit of three years spent 
abroad in original research. In 1896 Yale 
called him to the Emily Sanford profes- 
sorship of literature, but he declined. A 
few years ago he changed his faith, and 
was ordained a priest of the Episcopal 
church. He was given the degree of M. 
A. by Yale. He published a number of 
miscellaneous works, besides filling the 
position of literary editor of the New 
York Christian Union. He was also a 


frequent contributor to reviews and 
magazines. 

MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The American Folk- 


lore Society met with the American So- 
ciety of Nationalists and affiliated soci- 
eties at Johns Hopkins University Decem- 
ber 28. Officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Profes- 
sor Frank Russell, Harvard University; 
first vice-president, Professor Livingston 
Farrand, Columbia University; second 
vice-president, Dr. George A. Dorsey, 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; coun- 
cilors, Dr. R. B. Dixon, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Dr. A. L. Kroeber, San Francisco. 
Other officers held over. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance to new account of 
$1,400, being a profit for the year of about 
$600. The retiring president, Dr. Franz 
Buos, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, delivered an address on 
“The Mind of Primitive Man.” The tenor 
of the address was in the direction of em- 
phasizing resemblances and minimizing 
divergencies as compared with the intel- 
lect of civilized man. For example, the 
speaker held that the alleged inferiority 
of savage man in the power of self-control 
depended rather on the direction taken by 
such governing power than on its degree. 
He considered the essential distinction to 
lie in the organized volume of experience 
through which inferences’ were mediated. 
A report on the collection of Maryland 
folklore was presented by Mrs. W. R. 
Bullock of Baltimore. In the afternoon 
the society met together with section H 
of A. A. A. S. Dr. J. W. Forbes of the 
bureau of ethnology read a very remark- 
able paper, entitled “An Interpretation of 
Pueblo Katcinas.”’ This recital was 
shown to depend on ancestor worship, the 
central principle being the unity of the 
clan in the seen and unseen worlds. This 
paper, as well as the address of Dr. Boos, 
will be published in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore. At the conclusion of the 
meeting Miss Speers of Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, sang negro folk songs 
illustrating the survival of remarkable 
negro melodies. The society is now 
undertaking active measures in the direc- 
tion of gathering this material. It is also 
intended to establish in the several 
states local secretaries representing the 
society. The feeling of the meeting 
was that conditions seem favorable for a 
rapid extension of its membership and in- 
fluence, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. President Thwing of 
Western Reserve University has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip on the Pacific 
coast, where he went to deliver addresses 
before state teachers’ associations and to 
visit colleges and universities. The con- 
dition represented by the two great uni- 
versities of California, said President 
Thwing, is a very interesting one. Itisa 
picture of our whole system of higher 
education; a private university and a 
state university, each amply endowed (or 
to be) and nobly manned, making its own 
contributions to the betterment of the 
race. Stanford University has an endow- 
ment as large as Oxford University has 
for its direct teaching purposes, and ihe 
buildings, too, with many contrasts, re- 
mind one of Oxford. It is-now spending 
$400,000 a year in buildings, and this sum 
is set aside for annual expenditure in con- 
struction so long as is necessary. When 
this sum is no longer needed for build- 
ings, it may be devoted to the work of 
teaching or administration. The Univer- 
sity of California, in its turn, can become 
whatever the people of California, in 
either their corporate capacity or as indi- 
viduals, see fit to make it. The plans for 
new buildings, made at Mrs. Hearst’s 
wish, which called for an expenditure of 
some $80,000,000, have been changed, and 
now represent the expenditure of a very 
much smaller sum. Some of the new 
buildings will be begun at once, it is said 
To both these universities the people of 
California are loyal. Each univer- 
sity is a help to the other. Presi- 
dent Wheeler and President Jordan 
are among the ablest of all college 
presidents, and, what is more im- 
portant than buildings, among the mem- 
bers of the faculties are found scholars 
who would honor any university. The 
Ross incident at Stanford, said President 
Thwing, is now closed. The incident was 
not a question of freedom of teaching; it 
was not wholly a recent question. For 
several years the authorities at Stanford 
had been considering the question of re- 
leasing Professor Ross. 


IOWA. 

De Lacey R. Michener, superintendent 
of Chariton public schools, was stricken 
with apoplexy-December 9, and lingered 
in an unconscious state until the twelfth, 
when death relieved him. The place has 
been filled by the appointment of County 
Superintendent C. F. Goltry, and the 
duties of the county superintendent’s 
office will be performed by Mrs. Michener 
and Mrs. Goltry. 

The forty-sixth annual session of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association was a 
decided success. More than 1,300 teach- 
ers enrolled. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. P. Huggett, Cedar Rapids; second 
vice-president, Principal BE. U. Graff, Red 
Oak; third vice-president, Superintendent 
A. J. Lillie, Independence; secretary, W. 
F. Barr, Des Moines; executive member, 
Superintendent H. E. Kratz, Sioux City; 
members of the council, President Mac- 
Lain and Superintendent A, T. Hukill of 
West Waterloo. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The short course in the 
College of Agriculture is now in session, 
with an attendance of 295, an increase of 
approximately twenty per cent. over the 
attendance of last winter, and the college 
is taxed to its utmost to accommodate the 
large classes. Since the organization of 
the short course in 1886, 1,159 students 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of attending; of this number, 202 
have come from other states, and 957 from 
Wisconsin. Of the 295 in attendance this 
winter, 61 are non-resident and 234 resi- 
dent students. Twelve states outside of 
Wisconsin are represented in the attend- 
ance, Illinois heading the list with a rep- 


resentation of 33. The ten counties of the © 


state most largely represented, with the 
attendance of each, are as follows: Dane, 
22; Rock, 18; Milwaukee, 13; Grant, 11; 
Eau Claire and Dodge, 10 each; La Crosse 
and Walworth, 9 each; Jackson, Lafay- 
ette, and Trempealeau, 8 each. The Dairy 
school, which is now in session, has an 
attendance of 117, and the long course in 
agriculture 16, making a total attendance 
in the College of Agriculture, including 
those of the short course, of 428. 


ARKANSAS. 


Before this is in print the tenth session 
of the Southern Educational Association 
will have passed into history. The pro- 
gramme is an exceptionally strong one. 
This state is well represented in the offi- 
cial registry by State Superintendent 
Doyne, Professor Jordan of the univer- 
sity, and Superintendents Rightsell and 


Hineman of Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
respectively. 
The educational forces of the state are 
marshaling to secure some needed legisla- 
tion from the legislature, which meets 
after the holidays, From expressions 
published in the Arkansas School Jour- 
nal, it seems the two greatest needs are 
larger revenues and better supervision. 
The former can be obtained in two ways 
only, viz., by a constitutional amendment 
raising the present five-mill local tax levy, 
or the two-mill state tax, or both; or, the 
present rates remaining as they are, by so 
amending the assessment law as to suffi- 
ciently raise the valuation of property to 
a point which will yield adequate school 
revenues, While the writer thinks the 
constitution should be amended so that 
any district may express itself, within 
reasonable limits, on the amount it 
wishes to pay for the education of its chil- 
dren, he believes such a course will not 
meet with the sanction of the legislature. 
The average politician, to maintain his 
assumed love for the “deah pee-pul,” 
usually stands ready to thwart every 
move toward increased taxation, however 
beneficial to the state it might prove. 

On the question of supervision there 
seems to be but one voice, and that is 
favorable to county supervision. Another 
question, closely related to this, is the 
change of territorial unit, that is, the 
passage of a law abolishing the present 
district system—inaugurating in its stead 
the township system. : 
Then, again, such vital problems as 
university support, the establishment of a. 
state normal school, an industrial school 
or reformatory, the creation of an effi- 
cient state board which, among other 
duties, shall regulate the question of 
granting degrees. 

Just at present some excitement hag 
been occasioned by a circular letter issued 
by Dr. Bynum, who was dismissed by the 
university board just before the opening 
of the session this fall. He makes some 
grave charges against Governor Jones 
and Professor Futrall, especially. It is 
ynfortunate, to say the least, that any ob- 
stacles should be placed in the way of the 
university, which has developed with 
marked progress since Dr. Buchanan has 
been installed. 

While State Superintendent Doyne is 
just entering on the second term of his 
official tenure, and it is nearly two years 
before another election, it is given out 
that candidates for the position are al- 
ready in the field. 

Professor Futrall, who was so long at 
Mariana, but who was defeated last year 
for re-election, is said to have announced 
his candidacy. Superintendent Hineman, 
we are told, is also an avowed candidate. 
He is one of the strongest, most aggres- 
sive men in the educational forces, an 
would make a capital official. ; 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Henry B. Varner, commissioner of labor 
of North Carolina, is quoted as saying: 
“The legislature that meets in January at 
Raleigh will probably pass a compulsory 
education law. D. A. Tompkins of Char- 
lotte has proposed a measure that would 
make education compulsory among the 
children employed in cotton factories, 
The difficulty with that is its application 
only to a class. Mr. Tompkins’ bill is an 
outgrowth of the labor troubles in our cot- 
ton factories, and contains a provision 
limiting the legal hours of labor to sixty- 
six a week. ‘The labor troubles have now 
almost ceased in North Carolina, but I 
have little doubt that some compromise 
legislaition will be enacted this winter. It 
will be legislation upon which both the 
labor unions, which were unknown in our 
state till about a year ago, and the fac- 
tory proprietors can agree. Eleven hours 
may be regarded as a pretty long work- 
ing day, but in some of our towns and 
cities the factory employees are working 
twelve and thirteen hours. 


MANILA. 

The Philippine commission has added 
to the pending school bill a provision for 
the employment of 600 American teachers, 
at salaries ranging from $75 to $100 a 
month, 


An illustration of the ridiculous and an- 
noying way in which a church choir will 
sometimes run together the words of a 
hymn is afforded by the remark of a small 
boy in one of the front pews of a large 
and fashionable church. The hymn be- 
ginning ‘The consecrated cross I’d bear” 
had just been sung, and in the momentary 
quiet which followed the small boy turned 
to his father and asked in an earnest 
whisper: “I say, pa, where do they keep 
the consecrated cross-eyed bear?” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Yale faculty has taken action that 
means the ending of the sophomore soci- 
eties, Eta Phi, Hay Boulay, and Kappa 
Psi, and of all the talk and agitation 
about them of recent years. The class of 
1900 made the greatest drive against them 
in a long time, and a sort of compromise 
arrangement went into effect this fall. 
The feeling about the college is well 
shown in the fact that at all university 
elections last spring for assistant man- 
agers of the various associations, non- 
sophomore society men were chosen, a 
thing that heretofore had been almost an 
impossibility. 

The faculty’s vote was as follows:— 

Whereas, it appears that the changes 
suggested in the sophomore society system 
are inadequate to do away with the evils 
which have existed in the college; and 

Whereas, more radical alterations have 
been represented by the conferees of the 
societies to be impracticable; 

Resolved, that, in the opinion of the 
faculty, the exigencies of the case make 
the termination of the — of the 

t organizations inevitavie._ . 
ieendlonk that prompt action on the 
part of the societies themselves looking 
toward such termination will best pave 
the way for a reorganization of the whole 
society system in the interests of the col- 

e. 

Tivol, that this resolution be com- 
municated to each of the three societies. 

The reasons for this action on the part 
of the faculty were declared to be as fol- 
lows:— 

1. The feeling against sophomore so- 
cieties, whose special intensity was rep- 
resented as something peculiar to the 
class of 1900, proves to be no less strong 
in the class of 1901, also. This makes im- 
possible the acceptance by the college 
public of a plan framed in the name of the 
sophomore societies, and contemplating 
their perpetuation in their present organ- 
ized forms. 

2. Communications have been received 
from large numbers of graduate members 
of the societies, indicating that the fac-° 
ulty would not have the support, even the 
approval, of these graduates in attempt- 
ing to arrange for the perpetuation of the 
societies. 

It is not expected that, as a result of 
this resolution, the societies would be 
abolished, but simply that they would die 
a natural death by not being permitted to 
take in new members. The action was 
forced upon the faculty, not by any 
offense on the part of the societies them- 
selves, but by the interests of the college 
as a whole. 

In a recent number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion appears a poem, “10—10-0,” by 
Harriot Brewer Sterling, Wellesley Col- 
lege, class of °86. The verses, which 
might be called a postiude to Christmas, 
with their charming illustrations by H. 
Burgess, occupy the entire children’s 
page. Mrs. Sterling began writing while 
in college, and no Wellesley scrapbook is 
complete without her “Fay’s Domestic 
Work.” She is rapidly winning promi- 
rence as a writer for children, her work 
appearing in St. Nicholas, Youth’s Com- 
panion, and similar magazines. 

In connection with the bequest of $20,- 
000 to Harvard College made by the will 
of ex-Governor Wolcott, it is interesting 
to recall that nearly ten years ago Mr. 
Wolcott made a generous gift to the li- 
brary. This was the J. Huntington Wol- 
cott fund, which was given in honor of 
the donor’s father, and which now 
amounts to over $10,000. In a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Wolcott on June 1, 1891, he 
specified that the fund was to be used ‘ for 
the purchase of books of permanent value, 
the preference to be given to works of his- 
tory, political economy, and sociology.” 
In pursuance of this wish, many valuable 
additions have been made to the collec- 
tions of books in these depariments. 
There is also another Wolcott fund, given 
by the family in honor of Huntington 
Frothingham Wolcott, for the purchase of 
collections in the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
which also amounts to over $10,000. Gov- 
ernor Wolcott has always been greatly in- 
terested in projects of improvements in 
the various departments of the college, 
and was a generous contributor to the 
funds for the Phillips Brooks house and 
the Semitic building. 

So many inquiries have come to Bryr 
Mewr College regarding the new “stand- 
erd entrance examinations” that it seems 
necessary to make a public statement 
concerning the new regulations. Bryn 
Mzewr College will continue to give its 
own entrance examinations as in the 
pas*, without the slightest lowering of :ts 
siundards. In addition, it will aceert the 
new standard examinations in common 
with Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, and the University of Pennsylvania, 


If these examinations do not cover fully 
the Bryn Mawr requirements, they will 
still be accepted as far as they go. If the 
examinations prove to be easier. 
those of Bryn Mawr, or less rigidly 
marked, Bryn Mawr will simply demand a 
higher passing mark for entrance. As 
only ten per cent. of Bryn Mawr’s stu- 
dents come from the public schools, the 
Bryn Mawr examinations will be given 
early, as usual, instead of in the third 
week in June, when the “standard ex- 
aminations” come. 

A valuable addition to the illustrative 
material of the Bryn Mawr College de- 
partment in art and archaeology has just 
been received in the shape of a coin col- 
lection. This is made up of about 450 
electrotype copies of typical coins, chosen 
by Dr. Joseph Clarke Hoppin, the head of 
the department, from the British Museum 
collection. Dr. Hoppin has also placed in 
the college coin cabinet some twenty 
original coins. Altogether the Greek and 
Roman coinage down to the Christian era 
is capitally represented, as to gold, silver, 
and electrum money. The most beautiful 
coin in the collection is a dekadrachma 
of Syracuse, with a head of Persephone. 
One of the Bryn Mawr copies bears the 
signature of Eualnetos, another that of 
Kimon. The earliest is an electrum 
(gold and silver melted together) coin of 
Lydia, Greece proper. Aegina, Asia 
Minor, Samos, and Sicily are all well rep- 
resented. It is extremely interesting to 
note the crudeness of the Athenian coins 
at the very dates of the culminating point 
of Athenian art. The explanation of this 
continuance of Archaic types in her coin- 
age, while her sculpture, architecture, and 
painting were so near perfection, is the 
commercial supremacy of the great city. 
Her money was accepted in the farthest 
corners of the earth, and for this very 
reason she was forced to keep the coins 
recognized as hers, inasmuch as new types 
would not mean to the barbarian nations 
Athenian money. Besides the coin collec- 
tion, Bryn Mawr has at its disposal, 
through the generosity of their owner, Dr. 
Hoppin, a smail vase collection, includ.ng 
some fifteen moulds of the Aretine vases 
in the Boston Museum. 

The international competition for the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
which marks an architectural epoch in 
America, has taken a definite step. In 
order to carry out the execution of such 
an extensive and important work cover- 
ing so long a period of time, a perpetual 
board of advisers has been appointed, 
composed of the following well-known 
architects: D. Despradelle of Boston, and 
Charles F. McKein, John M. Carvere, and 
John Galen Howard of New York. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Graduate Clubs met 
lately at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Graduates from seventeen universities and ° 


colleges were present, including, among 
others, Clark, Brown, Yale, Harvard, and 
Barnard. Dr. Horace Howard Furness of 
Pennsylvania delivered the address of 
welcome. The morning session was de- 
voted to the reading of reports of the offi- 
cers and executive committee of the fed- 
eration. 

The daughters of the late Hon. Will'am 
P. Wingate of Bangor have presented the 
University of Maine with a portrait of 
their father. Mr. Wingate was a member 
of the board of trustees of the university 
for many years, retiring on account of the 
statutory limitation as to age, and was its 
president for a considerable period. He 
was among the most earnest friends of 
the institution, and was largely instru- 
mental in securing the adoption of the 
Orono site; he superintended the erection 
of the early buildings. Wingate hall was 
named in honor of Mr. Wing7ie, and it is 
upon the walls of this building that the 
portrait will hang. 

According to the Cornell University 
Register for 1900, Cornell shows a gain in 
attendance of 218, the total to date being 
2.458, as against 2,240 at this time last 
year. The university now shows the 
largest registration ever reached in its 
history. Four hundred and sixty-five de- 
grees were conferred in June, 1900, mak- 
ing a total of 5,632 degrees conferred by 
the university. 

The faculty also shows a large increase. 
It consists of 327 professors, etc., against 
314 last year. The new professors are 
Professors Kerr, Duggar, and Nash. 

Cornell is shown to have so raised and 
strengthened the entrance requirements, 
and, at the same time, so correlated her 
courses with the work of the public 
schools, that it takes a full high school 
course to enter a student into any course 
in the university. An increase in the en- 
trance to the courses leading to the de- 
grees of C. E., B. Arch., and M. E. is an- 
nounced as having taken place in and 
after 1900. 

The arrangement of the register shows 
the component parts of the university, 


and sets each by itself: The graduate de- 
partment, the academic department (de- 
partment of arts and sciences), the Col- 
lege of Law, the Medical College, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the New York State 
Veterinary College, the New York State 
College of Forestry, the College of Archi- 
tecture, the College of Civil Engineering, 
the Sibley College of Mechanical Engi- 
neering and the Mechanic Arts. 

The graduate department shows an in- 
crease of twenty-two. There are twenty- 
four fellows and sixteen scholars. The 
graduate scholarships have an annual 
value of $3,000 each, two of the fellow- 
ships have an annual value of $600, one 
an annual value of $1,000, and the re- 
mainder have an annual value of $500. 
Holders of the honorary fellowships are 
persons already holding the doctor’s de- 
gree, they are not charged tuition, and 
they receive no emoluments. The estab- 
lishment of the summer session and the 
work of the summer term in entomology 
and paleontology have made it possible 
for students to pursue work at the univer- 
sity leading to advanced degrees during 
the summer. 


The first issue of the semi-annual fac- 
ulty bulletin of Wesleyan University 
again calls attention to the five pressing 
needs of the college which have not been 
met to any degree since their announce- 
ment one year ago, namely, a new admin- 
istration and recitation building, at an 
estimated cost of from $100,000 to $150,- 
000; completion of the alumni library 
fund of $50,000, and endowment of special 
departments of the library; a new physi- 
eal laboratory; very substantial addit'ons 
to the general endowment fund, which is 
at present unable to make possible the 
promotion of several members of the fac- 
ulty to permanent positions, to provide 
for the deficit due to falling rates of in- 
terest, or to meet all the running ex- 
penses of the college, present and pro- 
spective, and the endowment of scholar- 
ships. Among recent gifts are the fol- 
lowing; $1,000 for the twentieth century 
fund by C. H. Buck, ’64; $2,000 for the 
alumni library fund by the late G. W. 
Quereau, 49. The total number of vol- 
umes in the library is at present about 
59,000; the total number of books added 
from June, 1899, to May, 1900, was 2,900. 
The Hunt library fund at present 
amounts to $26,483; the trustees have 
voted to reserve $500 annually of the in- 
come of this fund until the principal shall 
be made up to $30,000. 


The total amount devoted by two Cali- 
fornia women to the cause of higher edu- 
eation on the Pacific coast is at least 
$25,000,000. These two women, the 
widows of Western pioneers who became 
millionaires, are Mrs. Jane L. Stanford 
and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. The former’s 
gifts to the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity of California, at Palo Alto, Cal., 
exceed $16,000,000, and Mrs. Hearst, who 
has already given large sums to the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, is, likc 
Mrs. Stanford, constantly increasing the 
institution’s obligations to her generosity. 
—December Ladies’ Home Journal. 


GIFTS BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
TO CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


1893-1895, various gifts ......... 401,000 
1899, two amounts ............. 201,374 
2,000,000 
1900, December 17 .............. 1,500,000 


By the will of the late ex-Governor 
Roger Wolcott of Massachusetts, the fol- 
lowing public bequests have been made:— 


Massachusetts General hospital.... 5,000 
Museum of Fine Arts.............. 5,000 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
1,000 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
Trustees of the Wolcott library of 
Trustees of the public library of 


Titus—‘“What difference there is in 
men! There’s Barnes, for instance. He 
has to stand up all day, and yet he is the 
first man in the street car to get up and 
give his seat to a lady, while Swadkins, 
who sits in his easy chair all day, was 
never known to give up his car seat to a 
lady or to anybody else.’”’ 

Lippitt—‘‘But then it is no self-denial 
for Barnes to stand up in the car. As he 
stands up all day, it can be no hardship; 
while with Swadkins, on the other hand, 
it would be awfully hard. He doesn’t 
have any practice through the day, you 
see,” 


‘“* PRINCIPLES” IN EDUCATION. 


It is well known that our faculties are 
developed just as our muscles are devel- 
oped, by being exercised; but the exercise, 
whether of mind or of muscle, must be 
methodical. 

“Effective training of the reasoning 
powers cannot be secured simply by 
choosing this subject or that for study. 
The method of study and the aims in 
studying are the all-important things.’’— 
Charles W. Bliot. 

“One of the most important principles 
in education is that what a child does, for 
and by himself, educates h'm. The high- 
est form of teaching consists, then, in set- 
ting a child to gain knowledge for him- 
self by the exercise of his own native 
powers.”’—Joseph Payne. 

“The primary principle of education is 
the determination of the pupil to self- 
activity,—the doing nothing for him 
which he is able to do for himself.’’"—Sir 
William Hamilton. 

The discovery of one word by a pupil 
through an exercise of his own know edge 
will do more for his mental development 
than to be arbitrarily taught a dozen 
words which merely expand his knowl- 
edge, without endowing his mental facul- 
ties with the power of self-expansion. 

A distinguishing characteristic cf the 
Pollard synthetic method of teaching 
reading and spelling is that. it furnishes 
the child with processes by which he can 
work out his own results, thus training 
him in habits of independent effort. 
From the very beginning he is given the 
governing principle and taught to find 
out his own words. Full particulars 
about this method can be learned by writ- 
ing the Western Publishing House, 258 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., who have 
an advertisement elsewhere in this, issue. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK JN PRACTICE. 


Superintendent E. N. Coleman of Fort 
Dodge, Ia., was a very busy man this fall 
arranging the grades of the schools ac- 


cording to a new plan of gradation. The 
first term has closed, and excellent recults 
were seen. Under the usual p'an of grad- 
ing schools, the work is so systematized 
that the pupil becomes merely a cog in 
the school machine. Superintendent 
Coleman’s plan overcomes the difficulty 
by retaining the individuality of the pupil, 
as well as the systematic organization of 
the school. The frequent reviews and the 
advancement of specially deserving pupils 
are doing much to increase the interest in 
the school work. Another thing that is 
meeting with general approval is the 
shortening of the school hours of the 
younger pupils. The children will do as 
much in an hour, while their faculties are 
fresh, as they can in a much longer time, 
after they become physically and mentally 
tired. After a careful study of the p'an 
of gradation, one cannot help wondering 
why all the large schools do not adopt it, 
as it has so many commendable features. 
Yet-in the hands of one less competent 
than Superintendent Coleman it might 
not be as pronounced a success. It places 
much more work on the city superin‘end- 
ent, as he must be perfectly familiar with 
every detail of the work, from the pri- 
mary classes to the high school. We are 
pleased to note that Superintendent Cole- 
man has the hearty support of the school 
board, teachers, and patrons in his efforts 
to advance the interests of the schools.— 
Midland Schools. 


HAZING A TEACHER. 


Wesley Dugan, a public school teacher 
near Petersburg, Ind., was the victim of 
a brutal hazing at the hands of his pupils 


recently, which nearly cost him his life. 
During the school hour one morning he 
was set upon by a number of the larger 
pupils, his hands secured behind his back, 
and then forced to go with them to a large 
pond about a mile from the schoolhouse. 

It was the intention to duck him in the 
pond, but he succeeded in releasing him- 
self, and, wading out into the water, got 
upon a large stump. Not being able to 
carry out their purpose, the pupils began 
to pelt him with stones and clubs, and he 
was soon forced to leave the stump, and 
attempted to reach the opposite bank, 
nearly a half mile away. 

He was benumbed by the cold, and, al- 
though a good swimmer, he was exhausted 
before reaching the opposite bank, and 
lost consciousness. He had sunk to the 
bottom of the pond, when a farmer rushed 
in and rescued him, but it was several 
hours before he was out of danger. 
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SOURNATL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


h 

The Story OL CYLWB. ster 
College Requirements im English... 
The Germans in Colonial 
A Glossary Of Botanic 


i of Human Physiology.......- Schenck and 
Orghore History of French Literature Kastner and 
The Stories y 

al Bacteriolo 
Examination of lrish History.......... . 
The Men Who Made cece 
The Furniture of Our Forefathers.... ............. 
schiller’s Wilhelm Tell ( Part 1.) ..... 
Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. (2 vols. )...... 
Daily Thoughts from French Authors.............. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

Hunter. American Book Company, N. Y. $ .35 

Gleason. “ “ “ 15 

Miller, { Ed.| “ “ “ 


—— “ “ee “ 
Bittinger. J.B. Lippi 
ge ppincott Company, Phila 
Guerber. Henry Holt & Co.,, 

‘ 


Atkins. 

Andrews. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Curtis. Longmans, Green, & Co,, N. Y¥. 
Harrison, Ed.) The Macmillan Co., 
Sparks. “ “ 
Bates. | Ed.] a8 we 
Ball 


Singleton. Doubleday, Page, & Co., ae 
Hempl., [ Ed.} Hinds & Noble, 
Allen. E P. Dutton & Co, “ 
William R. Jenkins, 


| Sle] | 


Bouvet. 


The Western Publishing Hous2 of Chi- 
cago has added to its list the Speer Pri- 
mary Number Chart, lately acquired from 
Bellows Brothers. 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LECTURES 


The famous Pratt Institute, Brooklvn, 
is doing a service to the cause of art edu- 
cation which is simply matchless. Wal- 
ter Seott Perry, director of the depart- 
ment of fine arts, is giving a course of 
twenty-five illustrated lectures on the his- 
tory of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and decorating in the assembly hall of 
the institute at 4 p. m. Wednesdays. A 
synopsis of a single lecture will show what 
a rich treat the teachers of Brooklyn are 
having. This is such work as ought to be 
given in Boston. I choose the lecture of 
January 30:— 

“Saracenic Art: The Art of the Mo- 
hammedans.” Origin and Development— 
Its Use by Conquered Nations—Buildings 
in Asia Minor and Egypt—The Mosques of 
Cairo—Predominance of Decoration over 
Constructive Features—Civilization and 
Building Activity of the Moors in Spain— 
Perfection of Saracenic Architecture in 
Spain—The Mosque of Cordova—The Al- 
cazar and Giralda of Seville—The Al- 
hambra and Generaliffe of Granada. 

This lecture will include a description, 
fully illustrated, of the life of Spain to-day 
as may be studied by visits to Cadiz, Se- 
ville, Cordova, Granada, Toledo, Madrid, 
and Burgos. But the main part of the 
lecture will be devoted to the Alhambra, 
“the fairy palace of Moorish art.” 
Many views will be shown of the 
Court of the Myrtles, the Court of 
the Lions, the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, the Hall of the Abencerrages, 
the Hall of the Two Sisters, the Hall of 
Justice, the Garden of the Lindaraxa, the 
Mosques, the Tower of the Captives, the 
Tower of the Princesses, the Generaliffe. 
The views have been selected to give the 
ensemble of Moorish architecture and 
decoration, and to fully illustrate the 
poetic harmony of Moorish art. 


MISCELLANY. 
“I want to get a history,” the little school- 
boy said— 
The dealer promptly reached one from 
the shelf. 
“T want to get the kind, you know, ‘bout 
which our teacher read, 
And ’at’s the kind ’at just repeats 
itself.” —Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


ea At the End of Your Journey you will find 
é it a great convenience to,go right over to 
’ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


¢ Central for shopping and theatres. 
7 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The January issue of the interna. 
tional Monthly is one of unusual interest. 
Emil Reich of London writes on “England 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” 


‘He gives a comparative and :nost inter- 


esting study of the true status. of 
Britain’s interests, military and diplo- 
matic. Bernard Bosanquet of London 
writes on ‘‘The English People: Notes ou 
National Characteristics,” the first of a 
most interesting series of papers on tle 
national characteristics of the greater na- 
tions. Professor Geikie of Edinburgh, 
the great geologist, describes “Mountain 
Structure and Its Origin.” Dr. F. H. Wil- 
liams of Boston writes on. “Tne X-Rays 
in Medicine.” Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of congress, on “The Public Library in 
the United States.” The International 
Monthly is published at Burlington, Vt. 
pet. a year. Three months’ trial, fifty 
cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s for January; ter 2.50" 

The Century Magazine for January; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

he Atlantic Monthly for January; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

St. Nicholas tor January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

International Monthly for January; terms, 
$3.01 a year. Burlington, Vt. 

The Ghantonguen for January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Cleveland. 

The Catholic World for January; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR THE NEW 


CENTURY. 


Light and sunny was the room in which 
Mr. X. was experimenting with some 
mysterious looking substances, partly 
liquid, partly solid, but all in odd-shaped 
bottles, vials, and vessels, such as you 
generally see in a chemical laboratory. 
Bright, also, shone the face of the man in 
that room. 

Presently the door opened and Profes- 
sor Smith, a close friend of Mr. X., en- 
tered. ‘Hello, Fred, have you found the 


Stone of the Wise or discovered the proc- 
ess of turning Iron into Gold? Why, only 
a few days ago I saw you in a very 
gloomy frame of mind!” 

“No, my friend,” replied Mr. X., “I have 
not yet made either discovery, but I am 
now on the road to it, since I use Himer & 
Amend’s (New York) Laboratory Glass- 
ware, the best of its kind. Oh! I am so 
glad you recommended Eimer & Amend, 
an@ I only wish I had always used their 
Laboratory ware. Henceforth I shall 
use only Eimer & Amend’s, it being a 
pleasure to work with their goods, inas- 
much as you obtain the best results with 
them, no matter of what nature they may 
be. I certainly shall recommend Eimer 
& Amend to all my friends as being the 
only firm that carries the best in their 
lines, and at reasonable prices, too.” 

“Well,” interrupted his friend, Profes- 
sor Smith, “I am glad to hear you talk 
sensibly. It was all your own fault in 
getting so many negative results in ex- 
perimenting, by buy:ng infericr goods ad- 
vertised to you under a false flag. Now 
there are no more dissensions between us, 
as we both agree, as well as others who 
have once bought their goods, that Eimer 
& Amend, New York, do handle the very 
best goods in their line of chemicals, ap- 
paratus, laboratory outfits, and many 
other articles pertaining thereto.” 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 
Teachars Wanted AMERICAN. TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Wha 
men with advertiser?, please 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Delhi, N. Y.—Is there a competent man available for the work here in sciences, matheniatics, ‘nd book 
moaumne—0 college graduate anda strong disciplinarian? Our science courses are conducted by laboratory 
methods. I must get my hand on the man this coming week. Let me hear from you on Monday if sible. 
pew | will be $404 monthand home. Have candidate submit full information immediately.—Zugene D. Holmes, 

elegram.— ou accept sciences r hun 0 n 
Neoware NY. Deedse Pp ces, aware Academy, fou dred and home.—To Fred Le Roy Brown, 

Telegram.—Yes. Will apply personally immediately.— From the same, Dec. 24. 

Telcgram.—¥red Le Roy Brown, Syracuse graduate, experience, superior, will inake immediate personal ap- 
plication.—7o Mr. Holmes, Dec. 24. 

On Dec. 25 Mr. Brown arrived there, and was engaged. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the ° 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( ) Contral 
A ce guaranteed, Manual of 80 pages free, . Hall, 

gency. ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools, and ‘ies 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient as-istauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE #3308085 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


1505 Penn. ave. Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minnea 
lock, Los 


hburton P1., 
a 
525 Stimson Angel 


378 Wabasha Chicago. Toronto, 
7 ve.. 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg, Ban Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Ww t tent teachers. N 
Wa | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 


Te EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B Drs Mornss, lows. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
Send for application blank. A, W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D , LL.B., Prop, and Mgr. 
‘ E. Y. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and ower teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. oO. "PRATT, Manager. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Book for All Teachers 
Systematic Methodology 


By Anprew T. Situ, Ph. D., Principal of the State Normal School, 

Mansfield, Pa. 361 pp. $1.50. 

The author shows that the diverse methods of teaching the various 
school branches are merely different applications of a fundamental prin. 
ciple; and evolves a unified system which simplifies the work of the 
teacher. The book abounds in fresh, keen thought and practical sug- 
gestions to teachers. 


“There has not been offered to teachers in a long time, if ever before, just such a 


direct, rational elucidation of the problems of everyday school instruction.”— Brooklyn 
Teacher. 


‘The best treatment of the subject that I have ever seen.’—R. A. SEARING, 
Principal of Rochester (N. Y.) Training School. 


Springtime Flowers 
By Mar RutH Norcross. 91 pp. Illustrated. 36 cents. 
The study and analysis of familiar flowers embodied in a charming 
story for children. How things grow, how they look, what they become 
_ when grown, and scores of related facts, are all brought out in simple and 
attractive form, easily understood. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History 
A Text-Book for Elementary Schools. By ANNIE G. ENGELL, Super- 
vising Principal of the Geo. B. McClellan Combined Primary Schools, 
Philadelphia. 175 pp. 48 cents. 
This book combines nature study and history with language work, in 
the form of conversational lessons, composed largely of questions on a 
given topic and a discussion of the same, with brief summaries of the 
essential facts to be learned. It will prove a wonderful time-saver to the 


: teacher, from its fuliness of detail and analysis. 
é 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston Chicago 


219--223 Columbus Avenue 


New York 


Two New Books for Elementary Grades : 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . . columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 
should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


When corresponding with sdveartisers, please mention this journal. 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c. Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c. 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of 86,000, put more than 
one-fourth into these books. 

**Remarkably interesting and instructive for 
elementary geography.’’— H. 8. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

** Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for.”’—J. A.GRAVES, late Principal, Hartford. 
FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 

By MARA L. PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, 


MORSE SPELLER. 


By Prof. 8. T. DuTToNn. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 


few CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. - - 
Fairy Tale and Fable, Il. 40c 


al, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and 


“ The best Readers seen yet.’ — M, V. O'SHEA, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. " 


28c. 


ourth soon ready. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Dutrron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America, 72 cents. 
THE COL‘ NIES, The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“Just what we need. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GIL- 
BERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BURTON: COLONIAL TIMES. 
“* 4 most valuable book for all schools.” —W™M. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 

By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrase 
for First Grade, with unique illusirati ns 30 cts. 

“4 most charming book. We have adopted it.”—C. N. 

KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOP WENT MAPS. Bestinuse. Price one half that of inferior outline mans. 
40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools, 


Liberal discount. Many others. See illustrated catalog. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


Publishers. 


SITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ieee ie New York» 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANGU AGES For Self-Study, | f 
School Use, &c. 

Cortina’s Method (complete) } 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 5 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 5 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. ? 
Cat. of other Text and imported Spanish ah ) 

R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages,44 W. 34th St., NY.) 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- 
umes. 


Translations 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I. 
Has on each page, interlinear trans- 


lation, ¢/terad translation, and every 
word completely parsed. $1.50. 


| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers * 


| Dictionaries 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, gyn) Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiology. Botany, etc. Instruction 1s 
personal, University credit is granted for college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
eow (Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL. 


STo Teachers Please accept, with 


S f r 
MEMORANDUM “6 
2 and School with perpetual calen- 
dar, which yeu will 
@ s e tind of value, since it af- 
5) 1cla S a fords the most convenient 
@ ‘ date reference of any cal- 
PS) endar ever published, and which we will 
( promptly mail to you upon receipt of affirm- 
ative answers to the following inquiries: 
S ’ 1, What is the name of your district ? 
@) 2. Whois the most active member of the 
board ? 
3. Is the district deficient — ° 
) (a) In supplementary reading books ? 
(6) In anatomical charts ? 
(c) In geographical maps or charts ? 
(d) In botanical charts ? 
(ec) In primary number charts ? 


We have acquired from BELLOWS BROS., 
its original publishers, 


S SPEER'S PRIMARY NUMBER CHART 


) A DEFINITE GUIDE IN 
\ THE SPEER METHOD 


2 Would you like to have us quote you the 
special inducements we are now offering 
for orders direct from school boards on this 

‘. and on other charts and maps ? 

ot Please state where you saw this advertisement. : 


@ 
~) HEADQUARTERS | WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 


© For MAPS AND | 


SCHOOL CHARTS | HOUSE..CHICAGO 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engsge- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Poteadam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
sta for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kLxeter St., Boston. 

G. H. BARrLerr, Principal. 


ed NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia) attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL oF Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
F or catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw Taompson, Principal. 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
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